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The ideal Christmas gift 
for the jazz enthusiast 


THE DECCA BOOK JAZZ 


This book is the most comprehensive work on jazz ever to be published in this 
country. In recognition of the vastness of jazz, the one author,one viewpoint 
approach has been abandoned in order to achieve a more nearly three-dimen- 
sional picture of the subject. The book has 416 pages of text, 36 pages of illus- 


trations, a chanter-by-chapter record guide and a foreword by Mezz Mezzrow. 


Contributions by 
JEFF ALDAM JAMES 
VIC BELLERBY -. GRAHAM BOATFIELD 
ERNEST BORNEMAN - STANLEY DANCE . 
CHARLES FOX -. PETER GAMMOND 
KEITH GOODWIN - BENNY GREEN 
TONY HALL - DANIEL HALPERIN 
REX HARRIS - RAYMOND HORRICKS 
BURNETT JAMES - GERALD LASCELLES 
ALUN MORGAN - FRANCIS NEWTON 
PAUL OLIVER - STEVE RACE - BRIAN RUST 
PETER TANNER - SINCLAIR TRAILL 
MARK WHITE - CHARLES WILFORD 


Edited by PETER GAMMOND 


Obtainable from all booksellers and record dealers, 
price 40/- 


The Decca Record Company Ltd 
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EDITORIAL 


The passing year contained a little 
of something for everyone, be they trad, 
mod or in-betweeners. It was, in fact, a 
good year for jazz, and we were happy 
to receive many distinguished American 
visitors. 

The first of these (actually in late 
December) was the Modern Jazz Quartet 
—a dark, forbidding looking quartet, 
garbed in sombre raiment and bearded 
like the pard. Although in no way can we 
be referred to as a modernist, we came to 
like their music exceeding well on re- 
peated hearings. Much of what they 
played was well outside jazz, but for a 
good deal of the time drummer Connie 
Kay and bassist Percy Heath produced 
an insidious beat which fitted to verfec- 
tion behind the playing of the Chairman 
of the Board, John Lewis. Secretary Milt 
Jackson wasn’t nearly so dominant a 
factor as he sounds on recorded reports, 
and the whole group worked hard to- 
gether to produce a dividend. 

Our next visitors, the Dave Brubeck 
Quartet. came by courtesy of the NJF. 
Mr. Brubeck himself we found a charm- 
ing, intelligent man — but his piano 
playing left us cold (as opposed to cool). 
We went to hear the group more than 
once, frightened that we were missing 
something, but came away in a greater 
state of boredom with each successive 
hearing. This was the group we were told 
was tops in progressive jazz! Well maybe 
there is something wrong with our ears, 
but the message was never strong enough 
to reach us. 

It was around this time that things 
really begun to hum in the jazz world, 
and we were kept busy hopping from 
place to place in order not to miss any- 
thing. Ray McKinley came with a band 


playing Glenn Miller music almost to 
the manner born. Their opening took 
place on a Sunday afternoon, but our 
recollections of the whole affair are some- 
what dimmed by a reception which pre- 
ceeded the concert. A liberal supply of 
liquor, generously supplied by the genial 


' Harold Davison, did little to impede our 


habitual Sabath afternoon’s horizontal 
exercise. June Christy was one of a carol 
of vocalists that arrived about this time. 
We unfortunately missed the misty Miss, 
but were happy to hear the elegant Miss 
Marie Knight, and Sister Rosetta Tharpe 
— whose return visit proved nothing 
except the popularity of the Chris Barber 
band. April came in with Sarah Vaughan. 
She sang delightfully to half empty 
theatres, but proved to us that she is 
undoubtedly one of the supreme stylists 
in the jazz singing world today. 

Norman Granz’s J.A.T.P. arrived the 
following month. complete with the in- 
comparable Ella Fitzgerald. The show 
was a mixture of good and bad. As is 
often the case these days there were too 
many languid ballads and the show fell 
apart for us becquse the rhythm team 
were never quite strong enough to inspire 
such jazzmen as Roy Eldridge and Cole- 
man Hawkins — who were also badly 
placed on the bill. Dizzy of course re- 
ceived rapturous applause, but for us his 
stvle is too studied. too deliberate and 
passionless. Sonnv Stitt and Stan Getz 
we enjoyed in small doses, but the bass 
plaving of Ray Brown gave us a kick all 
of the time. 

But the next package was even more 
disapvointing. Jazz from Carnegie Hall 
reallv didn’t amount to much. With the 
exception of the plaving of Phineas New- 
born, and to a slightly lesser extent Red 
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Garland, plus the virtuosity of trom- 
bonists J. J. Johnson and Kai Winding, 
the show hadn’t much to offer and was 
actually a waste of ‘exchange’ material. 

In between these two shows we took 
great pleasure in the singing and playing 
of Sonny Terry and Brownie McGhee. 
These two worthies delighted everyone 
who heard them, and certainly the music 
they produced was unique and exciting. 
They ‘fitted’ so well with the Chris Barber 
band, that it looks to us as if the future 
for jazz imports into this country lies 
with the single or double artist rather 
than with the large orchestra. This con- 
tention was backed up by the tremendous 
success achieved bv Muddy Waters and 
Otis Spann and also by Jimmy Rushing, 
who appeared for the second year in 
succession with the Humphrey Lyttelton 
band. The exchange difficulty is not so 
insurmountable with single artists (after 
all Heath can’t be the eternal shuttle- 
cock), and such people as Sonny, Muddy 
and Rush have the capabilities to get 
anv good British group, with whom they 
perform, responsive to their methods— 
surely a fine thing for our local bands. 

Don’t think we don’t want to see the 
best large American bands over here, we 
do. Despite what some gentleman says 
on another page in this issue, we 
thoroughly enjoyed the Ellington concerts 
—every one of them! We got a tremen- 
dous thrill from his being with us and 
took the utmost delight in listening to the 
solo masterpieces provided by Duke for 
his brilliant array of musicians. To us 
Duke Ellington is still unrivalled for 
sheer inventive brilliance. May he come 
back again soon. 

A Merry Christmas To You All. 

The Editor. 
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— MERRY XMAS — 


presenting the foremost artists in the world 


Louis Armstrong 
Georgie Auld 
Henry “Red” Allen 
Nat Adderley 

Jeri Adams 

Julian Adderley 
Australian Jazz Quintet 
Dorothy Ashby 
Lillian Armstrong 
Bob Anderson 

Les Brown 

The Axidentals 
Dave Brubeck 
Chet Baker 

Basin Street 6 

Pia Beck 

Freddie Bell 

Jimmy Bowen 

Al Belletto 

Boyd Bennett 
Jimmy Beasley 

Bob Brookmeyer 
The Block Busters 
Romaine Brown 
Biue Stars 

Benny Carter 

Ike Cole 

Betty Carter 

Buddy Charles 
Barbara Carroll 
Jackie Cain 

Page Cavanaugh Trio 
Conte Candoli 
Valerie Carr 

Betty Carter 

Eddie Condon 
Cozy Cole 

Cy Coleman 

Paul Desmond 
Jackie Davis 
Dixieland Rhythm Kings 
Billy Ward Dominoes 
Dorothy Donegan 
The Drifters 
Johnny “Scat” Davis 
Billy Daniels 

The Dells 

Dukes of Dixieland 
Duke Ellington 
Johnny Eaton 

Jerry Fielding 

Phil Foster 
Hollywood Flames 
Frances Faye 
Maynard Ferguson 
The Flamingos 

The Flairs 

Slim Gaillard 

Terry Gibbs 


Dizzy Gillespie 
Adele Girard 
Conley Graves 
Jerry Gray 
Buddy Greco 
Lionel Hampton 
Woody Herman 
Dick Haymes 
Bobby Hackett 
Al Hibbler 
Billie Holiday 
Earl Hines 

Art Hodes 

Neal Hefti 
Chico Hamilton 
Helen Humes 
Lurlean Hunter 
Eddie Heywood 
Joe Huston 
Jutta Hipp 
Russ Haddock 
Jon Hendricks 
Pee Wee Irwin 
Chubby Jackson 
Mahalia Jackson 
Ahmad Jamal 
Herb Jeffries 

J. J. Johnson 
Pete Jolly 
Sammy Kaye 
Beverly Kelly 
Beverly Kenny 
Lenny Kent 
Lee Konitz 

Roy Kral 
Kingston Trio 
Gene Krupa 
Max Kaminsky 
Nappy Lamare 
Elliot Lawrence 
Abbey sLincoln 
Mauri Leighton 
Big Maybelle 
Joe Loco 

Gene Mayl 
Carmen McRae 
Jimmy McCracklin 
Marian McPartland 
Jimmy McPartland 
Mello-Kings 
Wingy Manone 
Joe Marsala 
Helen Merrill 
Mil-Con-Bo 
Lizzie Miles 
Mark Murphy 
Gerry Mulligan 


Charlie Mingus 
Pat Moran Trio 
Vido Musso 
Rose Murphy 
Kay Martin 

Jo Ann Miller 
Rafael Mendez 
Audrey Morris 
Rita Moss 

Red Nichols & § 
Red Norvo 
Bernie Nierow 
Anita O'Day 
Kid Ory 

Dave Pell 

Ruth Price 

The Platters 
Fats Pichon 
Johnny Pate 

The Playmates 
Peter Sisters 

The Rays 

Lucy Reed 

Max Roach 
Sonny Rollins 
Frank Rosolino 
Mitchell Ruff Duo 
Riverboat 5 plus 2 
Salt City Five 
Bobby Scott 
George Shearing 
Muggsy Spanier 
Bud Shank 
Hazel Scott 

Lou Stein 

Stuff Smith 
Peggy Sands 
Eddie South 
Ralph Sutton 
Bobby Stevenson 
Tony Scott 

Joe Saye 

Zoot Sims 

Don Shirley 
Carole Simpson 
Joe Sullivan 
Sparkletones 
Johnny Smith 
Sal Salvador 
Billy Taylor 
Jack Teagarden 
Sister Rosetta Tharpe 
Alec Templeton 
Dinah Washington 
Teddy Wilson 
Paul Whiteman 
Josh White 
Jerri Winters 
Billy Williams 
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KENNY BAKER 

“KENNY BAKER PRESENTS THE HALF DOZEN” 
How’s This; Love Me Or Leave Me; If | Could Be With You; Keeping 
Out Of Mischief Now; How Can You Face Me?; Puttin’ On The Ritz; 


Mr. Paganini; Doo-dee; St. Louis Blues; Honolulu Blues 
NJL.10 (12” L.P.) 


CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 
: “CHRIS BARBER IN CONCERT”, Vol. 2 
(recorded from Birmingham Town Hall) 
Bourbon Street Parade; Savoy Blues; Lonesome Road; Sheik Of Araby; 
Bill Bailey; You Took Advantage Of Me; Sweet Sue; Moonshine Man; 
You Rascal, You NJL.15 (12” L.P.) 


MR. ACKER BILK’S PARAMOUNT JAZZ BAND 
“MR. ACKER BILK MARCHES ON” 


Blaze Away; Under The Double Eagle; El Abanico; C.R.E. March 
NJE.1061 (7” E.P.) 


BIG BILL BROONZY (vocal and guitar) 

“TRIBUTE TO BIG BILL’ 
Southbound Train; Mindin’ My Own Business; When Do | Get To Be 
Called A Man; Saturday Evening; St. Louis Blues; Glory Of. Love; It 
Feels So Good; Partnership Woman; When The Sun Goes Down; 
Goin’ Down The Road Feeling Bad; Southern Saga NJL.16 (12” L.P.) 


SANDY BROWN’S JAZZ BAND 
“AFRO McoJAZZ” 


' Go Ghana; The Card; Ognoliya; Wild Life NJE.1056 (7” E.P.) 


AL FAIRWEATHER AND HIS BAND 
Al Fairweather (trumpet); Red Price (tenor); Tony Coe (alto); Tony 
Milliner (trombone, bass trumpet); Graham Burbidge (drums); Al McPake 
(guitar); Stan Greig (piano); Tim Mahn (bess) 

“FAIRWEATHER FRIENDS” 
| Can’t Give You Anything But Love, Baby; Red For Go; September 
In The Rain; If | Had You; Coe-Pilot; Grapevine NJT.511 (10” L.P.) 


KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO-CUBISTS 

“PRESENTING KENNY GRAHAM” 
Tuxedo Junction; Cuban Fantasy; Swallowin’ The Blues; Olwen’s 
Dream; Don’t Get Around Much Any More; Rockin’ In Rhythm; I'll 
Get By; Monkey Business; Time’s A’Wasting; Bongo Chant; | Dreamt 
| Dwelt In Harlem NJL.12 (12” L.P.) 


DILL JONES TRIO 
Dill Jones (piano); Phil Seamen (drums); Major Holley (bass) 
“PIANO MOODS”, Vol. 5 


Vipers Drag; Blues For An Ancient Virginal; Moonglow; ‘Deed | Do 
NJE.1024 (7” E.P.) 


THE DON RENDELL JAZZ SIX 

Don Rendell (tenor); Ronnie Ross (alto); Ken Wheeler (trumpet); Ken 
Moule (piano); Pete Blannin (bass); Don Lawson (drums); with Bert 
Courtley (trumpet); Arthur Watts (bass) 

1 Saw Stars; Jack O’Lantern; Willi O’ The Wisp; Ignis Fatuus; Star Eyes; 
| Know Why; Taking A Chance On Love; Limehouse Blues; Out Of 
Nowhere NJL.7 (12” L.P.) 


SONNY TERRY AND BROWNIE McGHEE 
“SONNY TERRY AND BROWNIE McGHEE IN LONDON" 

| Love You Baby; Corn Bread, Peas And Black Molasses; That's How | 

Feel; You'd Better Mind; Treated Wrong; Brownie’s Blues; Southern 

Train; Just A Dream; Sonny’s Blues; Gone But Not Forgotten; Change 


The Lock On The Door; Climbing On Top Of The Hill 
NJL.18 (12” L.P.) 


A selection from the Nixa “Jazz Today” series 


ALEX WELSH AND HIS BAND 
“THE MELROSE FOLIO” 


Kansas City Stomp; Sidewalk Blues; Sugar Babe; Dippermouth Blues; 
King Porter Stomp; Someday Sweetheart; Honey Babe; Tia Juana 
NJT.516 (10” L.P.) 


JOSH WHITE 
“BLUES AND...” 
How Long, How Long Blues; Careless Love; Oh Lula; St. Louis Blues; 
Kansas City Blues; | Had To Stoop To Conquer You; | Know How To 
Do It; Dink’s Blues; Mint Julep; Good Morning Blues 
NJL.2 (12” L.P.) 


% Voted by “Jazz Journal” panel of critics as 
—the best BRITISH jazz record of the year 


LENNIE FELIX 
“THAT CAT FELIX”’ 
Indiana; Pennies From Heaven (Takes | & 2); Prelude To A Kiss; Fine 
And Dandy (from the production “Fine and Dandy’’); Squeeze Me; 
On The Sunny Side Of The Street; If | Had You; One For Bill 
Nixa NJT.514 (10” L.P.) 


—the best VOCAL jazz record of the year 


JIMMY RUSHING 
“IF THIS AIN’T THE BLUES”’ 

Jimmy Rushing (blues singer); Emmett Berry (trumpet); Vic Dickenson 
(trombone); Buddy Tate (tenor sax); Roy Gaines (guitar); Aaron Bell 
(bass); Clarence Johnson (piano); Marlow Morris (organ); Jo Jones 
(drums) 

Dinah; Oh, Love; Sometimes | Think | Do; Pennies From Heaven; 
My Friend Mr. Blues; If This Ain’t The Blues; | Can’t Understand; 
Take Me With You Baby Vanguard PPL.11008 (12” L.P.) 


4% Also voted for 


“CHRIS BARBER IN CONCERT” Vol. 3 

(recorded at The Dome, Brighton) 
Bugle Boy March; Pretty Baby; Majorca; Georgia Grind; Rockin’ In 
Rhythm; My Old Kentucky Home; Careless Love; Strange Things 
Happen Every Day; Mama Don’t Allow It Nixa NJL.17 (12” L.P.) 


ALAN LOMAX—“MURDERER’S HOME” 

Road Song; No More My Lawd; Katy Left Memphis; Old Alabama; 
Black Woman; Jumpin’ Judy; Whoa Back; Prettiest Train; Old Dollar 
Mamie; It Makes A Long Time Man Feel Bad; Rosie; Leave Camp Holler; 
Early In The Morning; Tangle Eyes Blues; Stackerlee; Prison Blues; 
Sometimes | Wonder; Bye Bye Baby Nixa NJL.11 (12” L.P.) 


BUCK CLAYTON—“BUCKIN’ THE BLUES” 
Buck Clayton (trumpet); Vic Dickenson (trombone); Earl Warren (alto 
sax); Kenny Burrell (guitar); Aaron Bell (bass); Hank Jones (piano); 
Jo Jones (drums) 
Buck Huckles; Claytonia; Cool Too; Squeeze Me; Good Morning Blues; 
Ballin’ The Jack; Blues Blase; The Queen’s Express 

Vanguard PPL.11010 (12” L.P.) 


“VIC DICKENSON SEPTET’’—Vol. 4 

with RUBY BRAFF, guest star 
Vic Dickenson (trombone); Ruby Braff (trumpet); Shad Collins (trumpet); 
Edmond Hall (clarinet); Sir Charles Thompson (piano); Walter Page 
(bass); Steve Jordan (guitar); Jo Jones (drums) 


Old Fashioned Love; Suspension Blues; Runnin’ Wild 
Vanguard PPT.12019 (10” L.P.) 


Distributed by PYE GROUP RECORDS (SALES) LTD., 66 Haymarket, London, S.W.1 
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RECORD THE YEAR 
POLL 


THE TOP TWENTY JAZZ RECORDS OF THE YEAR 


Louis Armstrong. “A Musical Autobiography of Louis Armstrong”. Brunswick LAT8211-4 243 points 
Duke Ellington. “Such Sweet Thunder” Philips BBL7203 v2 
Count Basie. “The Atomic Mr. Basie” Columbia 33SX1084 156 

Art Tatum. “Art Tatum™ Columbia 33CX10115 

Charlie Parker. “The Immortal Charlie Parker”. London LTZ-C15104-8 

Johnny Hodges. “Johnny Hodges & the Ellington All Stars”. Columbia 33CX10098 

Jimmy Rushing. “If This Ain’t The Blues” Vanguard PPL11008 

Miles Davis. “Miles Ahead” Fontana TFL5007 

Jimmy Rushing. “Little Jimmy & the Big Brass” Philips BBL7252 

Ella Fitzgerald—Louis Armstrong “Again”. Vol. 1/2. HMV CLP1146/7 

Earl Hines. “Paris One Night Stand” Philips BBL7222 

Louis Armstrong Story. Vol. 3. “Louis & Earl” Philips BBL 7202 

Lennie Felix. “That Cat Felix” Nixa NJT514 

Earl Hines. “Earl ‘Fatha’ Hines” Philips BBL 7185 

Blind Willie Johnson. “Treasures of North American Negro Music, Vol. 2”. Fontana TFE17052 

Kid Ory. “The Great Comeback” Vogue LAGI2104 

Murderer’s Home. Nixa NJLI1 

Kid Ory. “The Legendary Kid” Vogue LAG1I2084 

Ray Charles. “The Great Ray Charles” London LTZ-K15134 

Brownie McGhee & Sonny Terry. Topic 12 T 29 


The fifth edition of the annual poll covers practically the same number of records as last year—73 against 72—despite the fact 
that the panel of voters has been increased by four and there also has been an increase in the number of releases. Newcomers Charles 
Fox, Max Harrison, Benny Green, Humphrey Lyttelton, Peter Russell and Tony Standish, are thanked for their co-operation. 


The rules governing the choices were: 


1. Ten records to be selected, one in each of the five categories, Traditional, Mainstream, Modern, Piano and Vocal. each 
voter thus being able to emphasize the category in which he is most interested. 

In the individual selections, these abbreviations are used: T—Traditional; MS—Mainstream; MO—Modern: P—Piano; V- 
Vocal. 


2. One hundred points to be allocated, not more than thirty and not less than five to any one record, with five deducted for 
each omission where less than ten records selected. 


3. The year for this purpose covers records reviewed in “Jazz Journal” from December 1957 to November 1958 inclusive. 
Participants were asked to adhere as far as possible to the generally accepted meanings of the allotted terms. 


The distribution of the points shows how this worked: 
Mainstream 597; Modern 485; Traditional 406; Vocal 350; Piano 215; British Jazz 93. 


The drop in the mainstream vote (708 last year) was occasioned by the great many in favour of the Armstrong Autobiography. 
this being classified by the majority of voters as “Traditional”. The rise in the modern vote (up by 263) is caused by the points 
allotted to the Charlie Parker Album—a most impressive set. The other categories remained much the same as last year. 


A new category for British jazz was instigated this year because it was felt that the standard of the home product, in all fields, 
has improved so greatly that it warranted inclusion. 


Duke Ellington was pipped for 1st place for the second year running, but we are happy that the award has gone to Louis Arm- 
strong. Satchmo came in for a lot of criticism during the year, in his native land, but as far as we are concerned, this side of the 
Atlantic, he is still the greatest of them all. 


Other points of interest are that Jimmy Rushing, was placed first and second in the vocal section, that Art Tatum. as usual, ran 
away with the piano vote (although this section would have been won by Earl Hines. but fora split vote coverine two of his records): 
that four Kid Ory LP’s received a total of 86 votes: and that the folk-blues (Blind Willie Johnson, Sonny and Brownie, the Lomax 
documentary, and Leroy Carr) were well represented in the voting. 
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MODERN RECORD OF THE 
YEAR 


1 Charlie Parker 
“The Immortal Charlie Parker” 
London LTZ C15104-8 107 pts. 
2 Duke Ellington 
“Such Sweet Thunder” 
Philips BBL 7203 91 pts. 
3 Miles Davis 
“Miles Ahead” 
Fontana TFL 5007 73 pts. 


TRADITIONAL RECORD OF 
THE YEAR 


1 Louis Armstrong 
“A Musical Autobiography” 
Brunswick LAT 8211-4 172 pts. 
Louis Armstrong 
“Lou's & Earl 
Philips BBL 7202 40 pts. 
3 Kid Ory 
“The Great Comeback Session” 
Vogue LAG 12104 30 pts. 
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PIANO RECORD OF THE 
: YEAR 
1 Art Tatum : 
“Art Tatum” | 
Columbia 33CX10115 68 pts. 


2 Earl Hines 
“Paris One Night Stand” 


Philips BBL 7222 42 pts. 
3 Earl Hines 
“Earl ‘Fatha’ Hines” 
Philips BBL 7185 38 pts. 


MAINSTREAM RECORD OF 
THE YEAR 


1 Count Basie 
“The Atomic Mr. Basie” 
Columbia 33SX1084 156 pts. 


2 Duke Ellington 
“Such Sweet Thunder” 
Philips BBL 7203 112 pts. 


3 Johnny Hodges 
“And The Ellington All Stars” 
Columbia 33CX10098 89 pts. 


VOCAL RECORD OF THE 
YEAR 


1 Jimmy Rushing 
“If This Ain’t The Blues’ 
Vanguard PPL11008 68 pts. 


2 Jimmy Rushing 


“Little Jimmy & The Big Brass” 
Philips BBL 7252 66 pts. 


3 Ella Fitzgerald & Louis Arm- 
strong “Again” 1 & 2 
HMV CLP1146-7 39 pts. 


BRITISH RECORD OF THE 
YEAR 


1 Lennie Felix 
“That Cat Felix” 
Nixa NJT 514 40 pts. 


2 Johnny Dankworth 
“Five Steps to Dankworth” 
Parlophone PMC 1043 15 pts. 


3 Chris Barber 
“Barber in Concert Vol. 3” 
Nixa NJL 17 12 pts. 


JEFF ALDAM 


1 Louis Armstrong 
Brunswick LAT 8211-4 T—20 


2 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7203 Mo—20 
Art Tatum 
Columbia 33CX 10115 Ms—14 
Ray Charles 
Lordon LTZ K 15134 Mo—8 
Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPL 11008 V—8 


3 
4 
5 
6 Sonny Terry 
Topic 10T 30 V—8 
7 Count Basie 

Columbia 33SX 1084 Ms—7 
8 Quincy Jones 

HMV CLP 1162 Mo—S5S 

9 Earl Hines 


Philips BBL 7222 P—S 


10 Lennie Felix 
Nixa NJT 514 BJ—S 


It has been a good year, with a wel- 
come tendency for heat and beat to 
squeeze out the bloodless monsters. So 
much has come out that it has been 
impossible even to hear all the good 
things. To make my short-list manageable, 
I have omitted re-issues—thus ruling out 
an excellent Charlie Christian (Phil.), 
some Waller (RCA) and “Parker’s Mood”. 
I am disappointed such current favourites 
as the Don Ewell Trio (GTJ) and the 
Buddy Tate (Felsted) haven’t been re- 
viewed—nor yet two magnificent London 
EP’s by the Ward Singers. The Arm- 
strong, Ellington, Basie and Tatum 
seemed obvious choices. The Quincy 
Jones was the best of the deliberately 
modern efforts. though not too far out. 
Rav Charles plays a brand of modern 
jazz with its roots in the right place. The 
Hines, despite imperfections, was just that 
much better piano iazz than were the 
Esouires by Red Garland and Mose 
Allison. Rushing didn’t reach the heights 
of last year’s winner. but his Vanguard 
with Roy Gaines and Buddy Tate de- 
serves a place for sheer atmosphere. My 
choice of the Topic Terry might just as 
well have gone to Leroy Carr, Blind 


Willie Johnson or Mama Yancey. Felix’s 
fine piano just edged out a Lyttelton 
Decca and an Al Fairweather Nixa. Such 
local -products, if not world-beaters, can 
at least be enjoyed on their own merits 
and are far easier listening than three 
quarters of today’s imports. 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD 


1 Murderer’s Home 
Nixa NJL11 V—13 
2 Kid Ory 


Good Time Jazz LAG12104 T—12 
3 Brownie McGhee & Sonny Terry 
Topic 12T29 V—12 
Kid Ory 


Good Time Jazz LAG12084 T—11 
Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7203 Ms—11 
Ella Fitzgerald & Louis Armstrong 
HMV CLP1146-7 V—9 
Count Basie 
Columbia 33SX 1084 Ms—8 
Quincy Jones 
HMV CLP 1157 Mo—8 
Piano Jazz, Vol. 1 
Vogue LVA 9069 P—8 
10 Humphrey Lyttelton 
Decca LK 4276 BJ—8 


We all go around saying that good 
jazz is getting scarce, they are scraping 
the bottom of the barrel, and so on, 
yet this year it is harder than ever to 
make a selection. The near misses make 
very adequate second and even third lines. 
Of course there are deficiencies, and 
many things from the past one would 
long to hear again—all those blues sing- 
ers, the riches of the gospel groups, the 
fine individual sounds from the thirties 
and forties. 

A separate class for British jazz is 
welcome, and we have the very item to 
fill it, Humoh’s collection which is strong 
enough to stand on its own feet in any 
company. The vocal selection was hard, 
leaving a plethora of Leadbelly and the 
Leroy Carr; for piano there was Mose 
Allison and Red Garland, Tatum and 
Hines. The modern field has been domin- 
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ated this year by Sonny Rollins, with 
first-rate blowing in some wearisome 
company; but in preference to looseness 
and technical trickery I preferred a suc- 
cessful experiment with one guiding mind. 
A lot of good folk stuff, although we 
wait for the old timers; and with the 
“Jazzmakers” it seems a vintage book 
year too. 


ERNEST BORNEMAN 


1 Louis Armstrong Vol. 1 
Philips BBL 7134 T—15 
2 Louis Armstrong Vol. 2 
Philips BBL 7189 T—15 
3 Louis Armstrong Vol 3 
Philips BBL 7202 T—15 
Louis Armstrong Vol 4 
Philips BBL 7218 T—15 
Blind Willie Johnson 
Fontana TFE 17052 V—10 
Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7203 Mo—10 
Johnny Hodges 
Columbia 33CX 10098 Ms—5 
Al Sears 
Parlophone GEP8681 Ms—5 
Erroll Garner 
Philips BBL 7226 P—5 


10 Kenny Graham 
Nixa NJL12 BJ—S 


The easiest choice was in the Tradi- 
tional category: if you rank this 
year’s magnificent releases by Leadbelly, 
Leroy Carr, Big Bill, Lonnie Johnson, 
Sonny, Terry, Brownie McGhee and 
Brother John Sellers as “vocals” rather 
than “jazz”, then you’re left with no out- 
standing traditional releases during 
the year except the four volumes of the 
Louis Armstrong story. In the Main- 
stream category I was torn between 
Al Sears and “Blues by Basie” (Philips 
BBL 7190) for second place. The Basie 
LP is the best ever released in England, 
but it contains old tracks and I felt we 
should give special rating to more recent 
records. Among modern records, I 
would have picked the “Immortal 
Charlie Parker’ saga if it had not been 
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so irresponsibly and slovenly thrown to- 
gether—with no order of sense or chrono- 
logy. A shocking job of editing. Among 
piano records, the Red Garland Trio 
(Esquire 32-056) and the two outstanding 
Lennie Felix discs nearly took the cake 
from Erroll. Among’ vocals, Alan 
Lomax’s “Murderer’s Home” (Nixa NJL 
11) might have been given first place if 
one could really call these worksongs 
“jazz”. But of course, they aren’t. Blind 
Willie Johnson’s street ballads aren’t 
jazz either — but the blues progressions 
might just about bring him within the 
jazz orbit. This is the greatest and deep- 
est singer there ever was in this border- 
land between jazz and spiritual—the only 
male singer I could rank with Bessie 
Smith. The most difficult choice was in 
British Jazz where 1958 has séen the 
best releases in recording history—by the 
Lyttelton band and the various Sandy 
Brown, Al Fairweather, Bruce Turner, 
Wally Fawkes and Dill Jones groups— 
not to mention Lennie Felix’s brilliant 
piano solos. I picked Kenny’s record not 
because it is better played than the others 
but because it shows greater independence 
of mind and a genuine effort to create 
something new that hasn’t been done in 
America before. 


YANNICK BRUYNOGHE 


Louis Armstrong 
Sruncwick LAT 8211-4 T—15 


2 Earl Hines 
Philips BBL 7185 P—15 
3 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7229 Mo—15 
4 Buck Clayton 
Vanguard PPL11010 Ms—10 
5 Art Tatum 
Columbia 33 CX10115 Mo—10 
6 Leroy Carr 
Fontana TFE 17051 V—10 
7 Blind Willie Johnson 
Fontana TFE 17052 V—10 
8 Big Bill Broonzy 
Columbia SEG 7790 V—5 
9 Kid Ory 


Vogue LAG 12104 T—5 


I think that this list needs no comment. 
It is good to notice that, more and more, 
most kinds of jazz are represented in the 
catalogues. The newcomer, if his finances 
allow, may now quite rapidly acquire a 
fairly representative collection. In the 
field of blues, the Leroy Carr and the 
Blind Willie Johnson reissues are im- 
portant events, to be followed by others 
we hope. 

As far as the organization of the poll, 
I still consider there should be a separate 
section for re-issues, and I also must 
confess that it is very difficult and arbi- 
trary to distribute the points. 

Because of ignorance in the field, I 
have skipped the “British Jazz” section. 


DAVE CAREY 


1 Louis Armstrong 
Brunswick 8211-4 T—15 
2 Harry James 
Capitol LCT 6146 Ms—I15 
Eddie Condon 
Philips BBL 7227 T—10 
Bud Freeman 
pa LTZN 25030 Ms—10 
Buck Clayton 
Philips BBL 7217 Ms—10 


Johnny Hodges 
Columbia 33CX10098 Mo—10 
Earl Hines 
Philips 7222 P—10 
Barbara Lea 
Esquire 32-043 V—10 
Joe Bushkin 
Fontana TFL 5014 P—7 
10 Humphrey Lyttelton 
Parlophone PMD 1052 BJ—3 


What a welter again this year! Even 
after dismissing the near-jazz, the bad 
jazz and the jazz in name only, we are 
still left with far too many items for 
this restricted undertaking. So, as usual, 
in order to preserve some perspective, J 
am applying counter restricfions: (a) LP’s 
only, (b) no re-issues of LP’s or 78’s 
previously issued in G.B., and (c) I have 
thought in terms of a maximum of 15 
points, rather than 30, for any given 
item. Also, I would stress that I do not 
feel qualified to state the “best” records 
of the year (who is?); those chosen are 
simply the ones which pleased me most. 
Choice of the quite wonderful Armstrong 
set infringes my (b) ruling slightly, due 
to the smattering of re-issued tracks 
therein. But they are very few and to 
omit it would be carping. The opening 
chorus of Dippermouth is one of the 
great things in jazz. 

Condon’s LP is well up to previous 
issues in this series and, therefore, merits 
inclusion. The James disc is surely the 
most underrated of all times. Laugh me 
to scorn, if you like, but, to my ears, it 
has the precision and punch of the Basie 
band, plus the things which that group 
so sadly lacked (tuneful riffs, sense of 
composition, good soloists, enthusiasm, 
and a really swinging rhythm section). 
James’s réle in jazz is long overdue for 
serious reassessment. Freeman is plaving 
as well as ever and his London LP is 
full of his individual whimsical charm 
and impeccable musicianship. Which to 
choose of Clavton’s two available items 
(BBL7217 and PPL 11010) was a problem, 
indeed! Today. I chose the Philips. To- 
morrow, it could easily be the Vanguard. 
I always cheat in the modern section in 
a frustrated endeavour to find at least 
one example which sounds modern and 
still retains sufficient jazz qualities. The 
Hodges LP complies nicely and, what 
is more, is excellent music, though I know 
that those among us who are still waiting 
for jazz to mature will call it mairstream. 
Still, it should please those who like 
their mainstream modern! Piano .. . 
Rather difficult but the Hines is a must 
and the Bushkin is extremely pleasant 
(and we get a little more Clayton thrown 
in for good measure). Vocal . . . So many 
excellent “folky” records this year but 
thev are the roots rather than the flower, 
so I have leaned in the other direction. 
Barbara’ Lea and that exceptionaliy 
brilliant accompanying group produce 
sovhisticated jazz of a high order. (I 
know what I’m doing, leaning towards 
Barbara Lea rather than Leadbelly!) 
British jazz . . . I should have liked to 
include the re-issue LP of the Benny 
Carter sessions recorded in England but 
this would have been breaking rules all 
round, so, after much thought and be- 
cause most other British groups are 
deliberately derivatory, I have chosen the 
Humph disc. It has much to commend it, 
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though “In a Mellow Tone” is just about 
wrecked by that implied rhythm (oh, 
mate!), and Miss Stobart’s intonation, in 
common with that of many modern- 
toned sax players, is not above 
suspicion at times. I would have been 
hard put to reject several other records 
in various sections, had it not been for 
my arbitrary ruling (e.g. Jack Teagarden’s 
LAT 8229, BG’s BBL 7178 and sundry 
re-issue LP’s by Louis, King Oliver, the 
Duke, and others). The Vic Dickenson 
on PPT 12019, though excellent, was 
disqualified on grounds of short weight. 


STANLEY DANCE 


1 Johnny Hodges 
Columbia 33CX 10098 Ms—15 
Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7203 Ms—15 
3 Louis Armstrong 
Brunswick LAT 8211-4 T—15 
4 Jimmy Rushing 
PPL 11008 V—15 
Count Basie 
Columbia 33SX 1084 Ms—10 
Art Tatum 
Columbia 33CX 10115 P—10 
Ella Fitzgerald & Louis Armstrong 
HMV CLP 1146 V—5 
Jimmy Rushing 
Philips BBL 7252 V—S5 
Ray Charles 
London LTZ-K 15134 Mo—S5 
10 Lennie Felix 
Nixa NJT 514 BJ—S5S 
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These choices do not seem to require 
much explanation. All have been suitably 
written about and acclaimed during the 
year. I have avoided re-issues, but there 
have been some exceptionally welcome 
and important collections by Louis 
(several), Earl Hines (Philips BBL 7185), 
Charlie Christian (Philips BBL 7172), 
Count Basie (Philips BBL 7190), Leroy 
Carr (Fontana TFE 17051) and Kid Ory 
(GTJ LAG 12104). Among records very 
reluctantly omitted were those by Vic 
Dickenson (Vanguard PPT 12019) and 
Buck Clayton (Vanguard PPL 11010 and 
Philips BBL 7217). In the interests of 
proportion, I am holding over the Elling- 
ton and Fitzgerald partnership until next 
year. In the new British category, my 
runners-up were Johnny Dankworth 
(Parlophone PMC 1043) and Humphrey 
Lyttelton (Decca LK 4276). Had the 
former’s record been entirely played by 
the big band, or the latter’s entirely by 
the small band, I should certainly have 
needed to think again. 


CHARLES FOX 


1 Charlie Parker 
London LTZ-C15104-8 Mo—25 
Miles Davis 
Fontana TFL5007 Mo—20 
3 Louis Armstrong 
Brunswick LAT8211-4 T—10 
4 Charlie Christian 
Philips BBL7172 Mo—10 
5 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL7203 Ms—10 
Count Basie 
Columbia 33SX1084 Ms—5 
Johnny Dankworth 
Parlophone PMC1043 BJ—S 
John Lewis—Bill Perkins 
Vogue LAE12065 Mo—S 
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9 Thelonious Monk 
London LTZ-U15120 P—S 
10 “Murderer’s Home” 
Nixa NJL.11 V—S5S 


Either I'm growing mellower or 1958 
was a surprisingly good year for jazz. 
It's been a struggle whittling my list 
down to just ten items and even now I'm 
cheating by ‘including “Satchmo” and 
“The Immortal Charlie Parker”—sets of 
four and five discs respectively. But none 
of the Armstrong records can be pur- 
chased separately, and if I am to be 
coerced into singling out one of the 
Parker's then I should choose Volume 4. 

Once I had decided to leave out re- 
issues the traditional section solved itself; 
not so with mainstream. however, where 
I was grieved to have to pass over LP’s 
by Johnny Hodges. Stuff Smith and Art 
Tatum. My biggest trouble came in the 
modern section: Bob  Brookmeyer’s 
“Traditionalism Revisited”, Sonny Rol- 
lins’ “Saxophone Colossus”, “Art Pepper 
Meets The Rhythm Sestion”, Quincy 
Jones’ “This Is How I Feel About Jazz”. 
not to mention the new Ray Charles—all 
these had to go under the hatchet. 

As for the singers. I could just as easily 
have plumped for “Sarah Vaughan at 
Mr. Kelly's” or “Gospel Singing At New- 
port”, outstanding records in any year. 
In the British section my runner-up was 
Lennie Felix. a very gifted musician 
whose Nixa LP was also among the best 
piano records of the year. 


KEITH GOODWIN 


1 Charlie Parker 
Lordon LTZ-C 15104-8 Mo—19 
2 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7203 Ms—14 
3. Miles Davis 
Fontana TFL 5007 Mo—13 
4 Count Basie 
Columbia 33SX 1084 Ms—12 
5 Jimmy Rushing 
Philips BBL 7252 V—9 
6 Louis Armstrong 
Brunswick LAT 8211-4 T—9 
7 Annie Ross—Dave Lambert—Jon 
Hendricks 
HMV CLP 1203 V—8 
8 Woody Herman 
Philips BBL 7123 Mo—6 
9 Johnnv Dankworth 
Parlophone PMC 1043 BJ—S 
0 Mose Allison 


Esquire 32-051 P—S 


Quantity has overpowered the more 
welcome asset of quality in this year’s 
jazz record releases. Blessedly few of the 
records have been downricht awful, ard 
a vast percentage were decidedly good. 
But the output of really important re- 
cords—releases of valid. lasting value— 
remained drastically small. 

My selection is more or less straight- 
forward and doesn’t call for any detailed 
explanation except in one or two cases. 
The five-volume Parker Memorial set is 
a historic musical documert and a moving 
testimonial to the greatness of one of 
the most influential soloists ever known 
to iazz. Much the same applies to the four- 
record Satchmo recital. The Miles Davis is 
probablv the most ambitious. ard totally 
successful modern jazz recording issued 
this year. while “Such Sweet Thunder” 


and “The Atomic Mr. Basie”, are both 
records that will bear repeated listening. 
Jimmy Rushing gets better year by year, 
and his iatest Philips album is one of 
his best. “Sing A Song Of Basie”, by 
Annie Ross, Jon Hendricks, and Dave 
Lambert, is a brilliantly conceived, pro- 
vocative recital that has set a rew high 
in the style of jazz singing known as 
“vocalese’”. The Herman LP may come 
as something of a surprise, but I've 
always been addicted to the band’s fiery, 
exhilarating style, and the tracks here 
provide an interesting cross-section of 
the band’s recorded work between the 
years 1945-54. If all the titles on the 
Dankworth LP were as good as “Hulla- 
balloo”, the album would have been 
worth a few more points. I offer no 
excuses for naming newcomer Mose 
Allison’s colourful “Back Country Suite” 
my piano record of the year; I sin- 
cerely believe that in this talented young 
man lies a future jazz “great”. 


BENNY GREEN 


1 Charlie Parker 
London LTZ C15104-8 Mo—25 
2 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7203 Mo—15 
3 Miles Davis 
Fontana TFL 5007 Mo—11 
4 Billie Holiday 
Fontana TFE 17010 V—10 
5 Sonny Rollins 
Esquire 32-083 Mo—7 
6 Art Tatum 
Columbia 33CX10115 P—6 
Johnny Hodges 
Columbia 33CX10098 Ms—6 
8 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7229 Mo—5 
9 Quincy Jones 
HMV CLP 1162 Mo—S 
10 Victor Feldman 
Tempo TAP 19 BJ—S 


The CharliesParker album was the 
most valuable contribution, both music- 
ally and historically, that the LP has 
made in this country to the cause of jazz 
so far. 

Ellington’s latest extended piece was 
the event of the year as far as new re- 
cordings were concerned. although it by 
no means out-classed the Miles Davis— 
Gil Evans collaboration. The Holiday 
EP contained enough material for a whole 
volume on the jazz of the period. Rollins 
I thought was the most prolific soloist of 
the year. 

I omitted traditional jazz. not through 
any antipathy. but because I reviewed no 
traditional records at all during the year. 


MAX HARRISON 


1 Charlie Parker 
Lordon LTZ-C15107 Mo—20 
Duke Ellineton 
Philips BBL 7203 Ms-—15 
3 Miles Davis 
Fontana TFL 5007 Mo—15 
4 Louis Armstrong 
Philips BBL 7202 T—10 
5S Art Tatum 
Columbia 33CX10115 Ms—10 
§ Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPL 11008 V—10 
7 Lennie Felix 
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Nixa NJT 514 BJ—5 
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8 Thelonious Monk 
London LTZ-K15097 Mo—S 
9 Modern Jazz Quartet 
London LTZ-K15085 Mo—S 
10. Erroll Garner 
Mercury MPL 6539 P—5 


Most of the above selections are pretty 
obvious ones. As the modernists have 
fared badly in previous polls in this series 
I have placed a greater emphasis on 
their work than I might otherwise have 
done. To do this I have obviously had to 
pass over great records in other categories 
for which I should have liked to vote. 
A good example is the Armstrong 1927 
recordings on Philips BBL 7189. Of the 
discs I finally selected I would say Elling- 
ton’s “Such Sweet Thunder” seems the 
best thing he has done for a very long 
time and that the Tatum is probably the 
most satisfying LP of his to be issued 
here. The Parker is volume four in “The 
Immortal Parker” set and is the best 
initial buy for those getting these records 
one at a time. Fontana TFL 5007 is by a 
wide margin simply the best record Davis 
has ever made. I regret not being able to 
find more points for Monk’s “Brilliant 
Corners” disc for it is so outstanding in 
a field that is crowded with mediocrity 
and weakened by over-recording. 


MAX JONES ° 


1 Louis Armstrong 
Brunswick LAT 8211-4 T—20 
2 Count Basie 
Columbia 33SX 1084 Ms—20 
3 Johnny Hodges 
Columbia 33CX 10098 Ms—10 
4 Art Tatum 
Columbia 33CX 10115 P—10 
5 Jimmy Rushing 
Philips BBL 7252 V—10 
6 Ella Fitzgerald & Louis Armstrong 
HMV CLP 1146-7 V—10 
7 Brownie McGhee & Sonny Terry 
Topic 12T 29 V—S5 
8 Ray Charles 
London LTZ-K 15134 Mo—5 
9 Annie Ross — Dave Lambert — Jon 
Hendricks 
HMV CLP 1203 V—5 
10 Lennie Felix 
Nixa NJT514 BJ—S5 


Once again I have narrowed the field 
to relatively new LP’s, leaving out re- 
issues and historical sets and trying to 
limit one for each name. The Hodges 
does duty for Ellington and “Ella & 
Louis Again” counts as my Ella record. 


The jazz vocal entry looks less strong 
this year. One or other of Rushing’s 
records demands inclusion because he 
reaffirms the value of direct, vigorous 
blues singing. The Vanguard was in some 
wavs preferable .. . but I am still a bit 
antipathetic to organ jazz. I should like 
to have included one of the more exciting 
gospel-song sets, such as the Tharpe or 
Newport albums. but decided instead to 
go for the Terrv and McGhee (a different 
kind of jazz which deserves some support) 
and the remarkable “Sing A Song Of 
Basie” (which attempts something new 
and also displays English-born Annie 
Ross in excellent form). 

Both the Modern and British categories 
presented ereat difficulties. I found it 
hard to judge between Lyttelton’s “I Play 
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As I Please”, Dankworth’s “Five Steps”, 
“Fairweather Friends”, and the Felix 
solos, but I thought that the Felix talents 
needed the support more urgently than the 
rest. Many modern jazz records have 
escaped my attention, so I simplv picked 
one that seemed in no way deficient in 
jazz feeling and beat. The points are 
awarded on an arbitrary basis, except 
that the Armstrong and Basie sets struck 
me as being the two ‘Best’ of the year. 


GERALD LASCELLES 


1 Jimmy Rushing 
Philips BBL 7252 V—15 
2 Earl Hines 
Philips BBL 7222 P—15 
3 Art Tatum ‘ 
Columbia 33CX 10115 Ms—15 
4 Louis Armstrong 
Brunswick LAT 8211-4 T—-12 
5 Thelonious Monk 
London LTZ-U15097 Mo—10 
6 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7203 Ms—10 
7 Kid Ory 
Columbia 33CX 10116 T—8 
8 Count Basie 
Columbia 33CX 1084 Ms—S 
9 Erroll Garner 
Philips BBL7192 P—S5 
10 Lennie Felix 
Nixa NJT514 BJ—S5 


There are few more difficult tasks than 
to adjudicate between different perfor- 
mances by the same group. For instance 
there were no less than three top class 
Ory releases this vear. whilst the piano 
category has been flooded with interest- 
ing works by relatively new artists. It 
grieves me to omit Messrs. Allison, 
Charles. Hawes and Henke from my 
piano choice, for their work is alive and 
inspired in a generation which funda- 
mentally lacks this ingredient. 

I have again fought shy of heavy 
voting in “that dangerously ephemeral 
category—Modern. I regret that space 
prevented me from registering the Davis 
epic of the year, “Miles Ahead” in this 
class. Judging from the amount of nebu- 
lous trio music perpetuated on record, 
the companies could afford to prune their 
lists in this direction, at the same time 
discontinuing the appearance of regular 
rafts of tightly arranged modern groups, 
all playing the same fundamental riffs. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


1 Louis Armstrong 
Brunswick LAT8211-4 T—20 
Count Basie 
Columbia 33SX 1084 Ms—20 
3 Johnny Hodges 
Columbia 33CX 10098 Ms—15 
4 Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPL11008 V—10 
Art Tatum 
Columbia 33CX 10115 P—10 
Oscar Pettiford 
HMV CLP 1171 Mo—S5 
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Art Blakey 

Philips BBL7916 Mo—S 
8 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL7203 Ms—S5 


Lack of time prevented me from hear- 
ing many records during the year. The 
ones I have chosen are among the ones 
| have heard. They are all excellent. 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 


1 John Lewis 
Vogue LAE 12065 Mo—15 
2 Modern Jazz Quartet 
London LTZ-K 15085 Mo—15 
3 Count Basie 
Columbia 33SX 1084 Ms—15 
Ella Fitzgerald 
HMV CLP 1083/4 V—10 
Jimmy Rushing 
Philips BBL 7252 V—10 
Louis Armstrong 
Philips BBL 7189 T—10 
Charlie Parker 
London LTZ-C 15104-8 Mo—S5S 
Sonny Rollins 
Vogue LAG 12118 Mo—5 
Art Tatum 
Columbia 33CX 10115 P—S5 
10 Chris Barber 


Nixa NJL 17 BJ—S5 


A surprising number of albums. Even 
the Armstrong is part of the four volume 
‘Armstrong Story’. The Barber, I feel, 
might even have merited consideration 
without the prompting of a British sec- 
tion. Certainly, all the leading in the 
traditional field comes from Europe now, 
hence the heavy preponderance of modern 
recordings in my selection. The Parker 
collection is invaluable to any modern 
fan, and the Basie record captured the 
impact of Basie’s jazz for the first time 
on record. John Lewis, Ella. Jimmy 
Rushing and Tatum automatically elect 
themselves into any ‘best? list. 


HELEN OAKLEY 
1 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7203 Ms—20 
Count Basie 
Columbia 33SX 1084 Ms—15 
3 Jimmy Giuffre 
London LTZ-K 15120 Mo—15 
4 Louis Armstrong 
Brunswick LAT 8211-4 T—10 
5 Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPL 11008 V—10 
6 Johnny Hodges 
Columbia 33CX 10098 Ms—10 
7 Art Tatum 
Columbia 33CX 10115 P—S5 
8 Ella & Louis 
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HMV CLP 1146 V—S5 
9 Johnny Dankworth 
Parlophone PMC 1043 BJ—S 
10 Annie Ross — Dave Lambert — Jon 
Hendricks 
HMV CLP 1203 V—S5 


“Such Sweet Thunder” is first-class 
music which maintains a high overall 
standard even for Duke. “The Atomic 
Mr. Basie” is consistently good Basie. Had 
I points to spare, Giuffre’s record would 
have them. The quality and variety of his 
music are formidable and the group's 
entente inspiring. Giuffre can go from 
a real, soulful blues to highly imagina- 
tive composition. To anyone not immune 
to Armstrong’s genius, the “Satchmo” 
set is a prize. Johnny Dankworth sets a 
standard which defies the suggested limi- 
tations of the British category. This would 
be a good band any place. Annie Ross’s 
achievements on “Sing a Song of Basie” 
are remarkable. And very rewarding. 
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HUGUES PANASSIE 
1 Louis Armstrong 
- Brunswick LAT 8211-4 T—30 
2 Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPL 11008 V—20 
Erroll Garner 
Mercury MPL 6539 P—15 
Sister Rosetta Tharpe 
Mercury V—10 
Kid Ory 


Vogue LAG 12084 T—5 
Johnny Hodges 
Columbia 33CX 10098 Ms—S 
King Oliver 
Philips BBL 7181 T—S 


I think it is unfair to allow only 30 
points for 4 records, especially when each 
of those four records deserve to get the 
maximum, as it is the case with the 
“Armstrong Autobiography”. Those 
records must be counted about the best 
ever made. Some people have been com- 
plaining that Louis Armstrong has been 
recording too many “commercial” songs 
during the later years. I don’t agree with 
this. as Pops can make any tune, even 
mediocre, sound great. But I do not see 
how some of those same people can dis- 
miss those wonderful “autobiography” 
recordings. I heard some say that they 
were only imitations of the old recordings 
of the same numbers. This is really too 
much nonsense. Can anvone really think 
that the new “I can’t give you anything 
but love’. “Two deuces”, “King of the 
Zulus”, “Hobo”, “You rascal you”, etc. 
are carbon copies of the old versions? 
If so, it is obvious that he did not often 
hear the old versions. 

The truth is that Pops’ new recordings 
are just as great—and very differert from 
the older ones. 

Now, as far as the other records are 
concerned. I would like to state that 
“Afternoon of an Elf” is. to my mind, 
the greatest Erroll Garner record, and 
that the Jimmy Rushing “If this ain't the 
blues” is one of the most exciting LP’s 
that has ever been recorded. It sounds 
so much like an “in person performance” 
that one could believe the musicians were 
recorded in a night club iust playing for 
their own kicks. A few faults in the re- 
cording balance cannot diminish the 
exceptional auality of this record. 

Of course the King Oliver LP would 
have deserved many more points, were it 
not for the recording. 
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PETER RUSSELL 


1 Louis Armstrong 
Brunswick OE9287 T-—-15 
Louis Armstrong 
Philips BBL7202 T—15 
3 Earl Hines 


Philips BBL7185 
4 Charlie Christian 
Philips BBL7172 Ms-—-10 
5 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL7203 Mo—10 
6 Sonny Terry 
Topic 10T30 V—10 
7 Kid Ory 
Vogue LAG 12064 T—8 
8 Johnny Hodges 
Columbia 33CX 10098 Ms—8 
9 Charlie Parker 
London LTZ15107 Mo—8 
10 Lennie Felix 
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So many factors influence a choice in 
any poll where conditions are imposed 
that the final votes must necessarily be 
somewhat arbitrary. I have attempted to 
nominate the best records issued during 
the year on absolute terms, regardless of 
the fact that some are re-issues. My 
choices rest mainly on the genius of indi- 
viduals—of Armstrong and Bechet, Ory 
and Alcorn, Christian and _ Cootie, 
Hodges, Carney, and Nance, Ellington, 
Parker, Hines, and Terry. 

I have found the Armstrong re-issues, 
on balance, to be of a higher quality 
than the tempting four-LP set on Bruns- 
wick. They gain from the presence of 
Bechet and Hines respectively. Of two 
issued solo LP’s by Hines, the Philips 
re-issue set takes preference despite care- 
less dubbing. It seems incredible that 
Clef have not issued, during the past 
year, even one of the many solo LP’s 
by Art Tatum available to them. The 
one Tatum LP that appeared has some 
fine tracks but was spoilt by random 
compilation. The Goodman—Charlie 
Christian album is indispensible despite 
extensive tape-editing. I was tempted to 
put “The Sound of Jazz” LP into the 
vocal department. Although the record 
is not strictly a vocal one, fine singing is 
present from Henry Allen, Billie Holiday, 
and Jimmy Rushing. 

The most impressive new talent to first 
register in the British releases this year 
was pianist Mose Allison. Regretfully 
excluded was his first LP (32-051). 


TONY STANDISH 


1 Kid Ory 
Vogue LAG 12104 T—13 
King Oliver 


te 


Philips BBL 7181 T—13 
3 Blind Willie Johnson 
Fontana TFE 17052 V—12 
4 Louis Armstrong 
Brunswick LAT 8211-4 Ms—12 
5 Murderer’s Home 
Nixa NJL 11 V—12 
6 George Lewis 
London LTZ-U 15112 T—10 
7 Sonny Terry & Brownie McGhee 
Topic 12T29 V—9 
8 Piano Jazz, Vol. 1 
Vogue-Coral LVA 9069 P—7 
9 Chris Barber 
Nixa NJL17 BJ—7 
10 Ray Charles 
London LTZ-K15134 Mo—S5 


I am surprised that I have to choose 
only three re-issues from the early days. 
Considering that many of the favourites 
are dead, or unrecorded, or not released 
locally, it has been a fair vear for this 
“nostalgic Hot Five worshipper”. The 
Louis Armstrong re-issues are out only 
because the “Autobiography” seemed the 
more constructive choice. For piano, the 
roistering old-timers and their uncouth 
music replaced Don Ewell at the last 
minute, and the presence of the Oliver 
needs no explanation. 

Thanks largely to Chris Barber, the 
blues are becoming more widely appre- 
ciated, and it is hoped that the Fontana 
“Treasures of North American Negro 
Music” series will continue to meet with 
success. We will miss Big Bill, but look 
forward to the return of Sonny, Brownie 
and Muddy, and to the 12 inch LP by 
the latter that Decca could issue. Topic 


also should be supported, so that next 
year we may choose some of the field 
recordings made in the South by Fred 
Ramsey and Sam Charters. 

Ory, an old man roaring an old, un- 
changeable truth for those who will listen, 
and I will ever avidly do so. The Great 
Comeback session was responsible for a 
first blinding flash of discovery—it has 
lost none of its impact. George Lewis 
leads his group, romping, through a set 
of spiritwals, with Jim Robinson still 
outswinging anyone in jazz. 

The British record presented a prob- 
lem. I was knocked out by the Colyer 
Omega Brass Band; Acker Bilk had a 
good one on Nixa: and Chris Barber 
played well behind the visiting blues- 
men. But for all round excellence, and in 
spite of a vocal by Chris, the Chris 
Barber In Concert, Volume 3, was the 
imperative choice. 

Of the few modern records I had the 
opportunity to hear, only the Ray Charles 
retained the substance of the jazz 
tradition. 


PETER TANNER 


1 Louis Armstrong 
Brunswick LAT 8211-14 T—20 
Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7203 Mo—20 
3 Ella Fitzgerald & Louis Armstrong 
HMV CLP 1146-7 V—10 
4 Art Tatum 
Columbia 33CX 10115 P—10 
5 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7179 Mo—10 
6 Jimmy Rushing 
Philips BBL 7252 V—10 
7 Count Basie 
Columbia 33SX 1084 Ms—5 
8 Buck Clayton 
Philips BBL 7217 Ms—5 
9 Earl Hines 
Philips BBL 7222 P—5 
10 Lennie Felix 


te 


Nixa NJT 514 BJ—S 


Though the output of records has con- 
tinued to be large. the choice has seemed 
simpler than usual this year, with the 
Duke’s “Such Sweet Thunder” and Louis 
Armstrong’s four-part biography the out- 
standing contributions to jazz. 

There have also been quite a number 
of records which, though not quite good 
enough to include among the top ten, 
have given me personally great pleasure 
to play. Among these I would mention 
“Bing With A Beat” with the Scobey 
orchestra, “Ralph Sutton Plays Fats 
Waller”, “Sister Rosetta Tharpe’”, Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton’s “I Play As I Please”, 
together with the unforgettable “Murder- 
ers Home” and the Leadbelly Memorial 
Album number 3. In the re-issue field 
there have also been some fine releases, 
notably the Louis Armstrong, King 
Oliver’s Creole Band and some early Bix. 

However, probably the most exciting 
event in jazz this year, for musician and 
critic alike, has been to hear the Duke 
Ellington orchestra in person after such 
a long absence from these shores; and 
to hear played selections from two of 
my choices. 


ERIC TOWNLEY 


1 Louis Armstrong 
Brunswick LAT8211-4 Ms—20 
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Buck Clayton 
Vanguard PPL11010 Ms—12 


3 Count Basie 
Columbia 33SX1084 Ms—12 
4 Kid Ory 
Vogue LAG12064 T—12 
5 Kid Ory 


Vogue LAG12084 T—12 
Leroy Carr 
Fontana TFE17051 V—8 


6 
7 Earl Hines 
Philips BBL7222 P—7 
8 Vic Dickenson 
Vanguard PPT12019 Ms—7 
9 Mose Allison 
Esquire 32-051 Mo—S 
10 Lennie Felix 
Nixa NJT514 BJ—S 
Having decided to omit LP discs which 
were either entirely or mainly composed 
of items previously available in this 
country the final selection did not seem 
as difficult as usual, which may or may 
not indicate that the quality is not as 
high as in other years though there is 
certainly no falling off in quantity. The 
record (or album) of the year is “Satch- 
mo: A Musical Autobiography of Louis 
Armstrong” which, despite some faults 
and none of these Louis’, contains such 
superb trumpet and singing as to com- 
pletely refute the clique of American 
critics who write off Louis as ‘a tired old 
man.’ Regarding my other selections I 
make no apologies for selecting two Kid 
Ory discs in the Traditional category as 
these are by far the best examples of 
contemporary New Orleans jazz. The 
Earl Hines disc would have received more 
points but for the inadequate support by 
bass and drums — too bad the editor 
could not get the musicians he wanted. 
Mose Allison may have listened to all 
pianists from Memphis Slim to Bud 
Powell but his playing is so strongly 
rooted in the blues that I find him to be 
the most interesting of the new modern 
pianists many of whom, unlike Allison, 
seem to have forgotten that ‘it don’t mean 
a thing if it ain’t got that swing’. I regret 
not being able to find room for the 
Brownie McGhee/Sonny Terry on Topic 
12T29 but this was pushed out by the 
delightful Leroy Carr EP. Another which 
could not be included unfortunately is 
Bobby Hackett’s very refreshing “Gotham 
Jazz Scene” on Capitol T857. 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 
1 Louis Armstrong 
Brunswick LAT 8211-4 T—15 
Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPL 11008 V—15 
3 Count Basie 
Columbia 33SX 1084 Ms—12 
4 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7203 Ms—12 


to 


Art Tatum 
Columbia 33CX 10115 P—12 
Earl Hines 


Philips BBL 7185 P—12 
Jimmy Rushing 
Philips BBL 7252 V—7 
Ray Charles 
London LTZ-K 15134 Mo—5 
Duke Ellington 
HMV DLP 1172 Ms—S5 
0 Lennie Felix 


NAN 


_ 


Nixa NJT 514 BJ—S 


Although the surfeit of recorded jazz 
continued, the number of outstanding 


2 
pre 
= 


records was considerably less; thus 
making the choice easier than in previous 
years. As the Satchmo “Autobiography” 
was issued as a set, and not sold sep- 
arately, I think it fair to class the album 
as one record. As for its category, Louis 
to me will always be traditional jazz 
personified. 

In the past I have avoided re-issues 
as far as possible, but have this year 
included two. The Hines record contains 
some of the best solo piano ever recorded, 
and Ellington’s ‘Blues Serenade’ has some 
of his most beautiful pieces. 

The Ray Charles record fills the 
modern seat to perfection, and is perhaps 
worthy of more points than I have 
allowed it. Here is a modernist with his 
feet firmly planted on solid ground—a 
musician whose music will not easily be 
forgotten. 

Little Jimmy Rushing continues to turn 
out great jazz; I would not be without 
either of his records which I have voted 
for above. His accompaniments are al- 
ways splendid, but don’t forget it is Jimmy 
who has the abilitv to get any session on 
the move. He is undoubtedly a great jazz 
artist, with a very close affinity to the 
music. 


STEVE VOCE 
1 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7203 Mo—16 
2 Johnny Hodges 
Col. Clef 33CX 10098 Ms—15 


3 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7251 V—15 
4 Miles Davis 
Fontana TFL 5007 Mo—14 
5 Count Basie 


Columbia 33SX 1084 Ms—10 

6 Jimmy Giuffre 
London LTZ-K15130 T—10 

7 Quincy Jones 

HMV CLP 1162 Mo—5 

8 Jack Teagarden 
Capitol T.933 Ms—5 

9 Duke Ellington 
Philips BBL 7229 P—S5 

10 Archie Semple 
77 LP. 10 BJ—S 


Firstly the omissions: I would have 
liked to include “Blues and Other Shades 
of Green” by Urbie Green on HMV EP, 
and probably. if I had heard more of it, 
Art Tatum (Clef 33CX 10115). I have 
omitted all re-issues, consequently the Al 
Sears EP’s on Parlophone and the Duke’s 
“Blues Serenade” on HMV (lousy surface 
noises) had to go. 

I had to have three Ellington discs in 
the top three places, although “Black, 
Brown and Beige” was placed third for 
the singing of Mahalia Jackson. 

The Johnny Hodges LP. and that of the 
Atomic Mister. are the big swingers and 
consequently most notable for the high 
standard of solos. I feel guilty about 
having the Basie in fifth place, but the 
other four are that good. 

How about that Miles Davis LP? As 
far as I can gather a professed liking of 
this session is considered aggressive and 
not conducive to the establishment of a 
mood of abandon. The editor has already 
expressed his view of it to me in what he 
admits to be terms of cynicism and resig- 
nation, but I can’t agree. I think that Gil 
Evan and Miles. as jazzmen, have created 
something which enters into the field of 
serious music without the usual pretence 


which accompanies such works. 

It is not by accident that the Giuffre 
is marked “Traditional”. This is the 
American folk music at its best,-and the 
jazz is warm, sensitive and swinging. 
Quincy Jones also manages to be warm 
and swinging while still being very up 
to date. Tea, Peanuts, Hackett and Hucko 
turn in the usual polished savagery. The 
fine Ellington is placed ninth because it 
is regarded as being in the piano category. 
Duke is at his best on “Solitude” and 
“Willow Weep For Me”, but it is Hodges, 
Hal Baker, Hamilton and Gonsalves who 
attract the most attention. 


RECORDS 


A BIG OPPORTUNITY 


to buy records TAX FREE if you are 
overseas or POST PACKING FREE on 
L.P. and 45 r.p.m. discs if you are in this 
country. Any records—JAZZ, POP, 
CLASSICAL—sent by our guaranteed 
Mail Order Service (no risk to you). We 
already supply thousands of satisfied 
customers—why not you? Send to us 
first, for FREE catalogue and full 
details :— 

AGATE & CO. LTD. (Dept. J) 

in association with Dobell’s Jazz Record Shop 


77 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2., England. 


New LP’s and EP’s 
ON NORMAN GRANZ’ 


‘Blues for Bud’— 

THE BUD POWELL TRIO 

Bud Powell with Ray Brown 

and Osie Johnson 

When | fall in love 

My heart stood still 

Blues in the closet 

Swinging ‘til the girls come home 

I know that you know; Elogie 

Woodyn’ you; I should care 

Now’s the time 

Ididn't know what time it was 

Be-bop 

Fifty-second street theme 
33C0X10123 (LP) 


‘Before Dawn’— 

The Music of YUSEF LATEEF 
PERSONNEL: 

Yusef Lateef, tenor sar. and flute 
Curtis Fuller, trombone 

Hugh Lawson, piano 

Ernie Farrow, piano 

Louis Hayes, drums 

Passion; Love is eternal 
Pike’s Peak; Open strings 
Before dawn 

Twenty-five minute blues 
Chang. chang, chang 
Constellation 33c¢x10124 (LP) 


‘Anita Sings the Most’— 

ANITA O’DAY 

accompanied by Oscar Peterson, 

Ray Brown, Herb Ellis 

and Milt Holland 

wonderful 

They can’t take that away from me 
Tenderly; Old devil moon 

Love me or leave me 

We'll be together again 

Stella by starlight 

Taking a chance on love 

Them there eyes 

I've got the world ona string 

You turned the tables on me 
Bewitched 33¢x10126 (LP) 


‘The Exciting Roy Eldridge’— 
ROY ELDRIDGE with Alvin Stoller 
Where's Art ?;1 don’t know 
Striding; Wailing s£B10100 (EP) 


‘The Art Tatum — 

Buddy De Franco Quartet’ 
Tatum and De Franco with 

Red Callender and Bill Douglas 
Deep night; Memories of you 
SEB10101 (EP) 


‘The Magic Flute of Herbie Mann’ 
Herbie Mann with Jimmy Rowles, 
Buddy Ciark and Mel Lewis 

Let’s dance; St. Louis Blues 
Tenderly; Strike up the Band 
SEB10102 (EP) 


COLUMBIA 
RECORDS 


(Regd. Trade Mark of Columbia Graphophone Co, Lid) 


E.M.!. Records Ltd. 
8-11 Great Castile St., London W.1 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES on 


(PART V) 


Huddie Ledbetter 


Diggin’ My Potatoes/Defence Blues 
Tempo Al6 

“Leadbelly Sings’ (LP) 

Side 1: Backwater Blues; Take This 
Hammer; On A Christmas Day; 
Irene. 

Side 2: Sweet Mary Blues; Ella Speed; 
Tell Me Baby: Western Plains. 

Capitol LC6597 

“Leadbelly” Vol. 1 (LP) 

Side 1: John Henry; Rock Island Line; 
Ain't You Glad; How Long Blues. 

Side 2: Good Night Irene: Good Morn- 
ing Blues; On A Monday; Ole Riley. 

Melodisc MLP 511 

“Leadbelly” Vol. 2 (LP) 

Side 1: Metting At The Building; Talk- 
ing and Preaching; We Shall Walk 
Through The Valley; Cow Cow 
Yickey Yea: Out On The Western 
Plains; Fiddler's Dram; Yellow Girl; 
Green Corn. a 

Side 2: Noted Rider; Big Fat Woman; 
Borrow Love and Go: Bring Me A 
Lil’ Water Silvy; Julie Ann John- 
son; Line Em; Whoa Back Buck; 
John Henry. Melo MLP 512 

“Leadbelly” Vol 3 (LP) 

Side 1: Boll Weevil; Ain’t Goin’ Down 
The Well No More: Go Down Old 
Hannah; Frankie and Albert; Fannin 
Street. 

Side 2: Bourgois Blues; Looky, Looky 
Yonder: Black Betty; Yellow 
Woman’s Doorbell; Poor Howard; 
Green Corn: Gallis Pole; De Kalb 
Woman. Melo MLP 515 

“The Saga of Leadbelly” (LP) 

Side 1: Grey Goose: Red Cross Store 
Blues; Ham and Eggs: Red River: 
In The Pines; You Don’t Miss Your 
Water. 

Side 2: Blind Lemon; Leadbelly’s 
Dance; In The Evenin’; Diggin’ My 
Potatoes: Alberta 

Melo MLP 12-107 

“Leadbelly” Vol. 1 (EP) 

Side 1; How Long Blues; Good Mornin’ 
Blues. 

Side 2: Ain’t You Glad: Irene. 

Melo EPM 7-63 

“Leadbelly” Vol. 2 (EP) 

Side 1: Rock Island Line: An A Mon- 


day. 
Side 2: Old Riley; John Henry. 
Melo MLP 511 
“Blues By Leadbelly” (EP) 
Side 1: See See Rider: Pigmeat. 
Side 2: T. B. Blues; Man Goin’ Round 


Takin’ Names. 
Melo EPM 7-82 


RECORD 


Very little need be said about this 
great folk artist and guitarist; his work 
is well known to all, and his songs have 
been murdered by various British skifflers 
etc. Thanks to Alan and John Lomax, 
Huddie was released from jail where he 
was serving a long sentence, and for 
many years he sang his songs all over 
the world. To choose any one of his 
records is an impossible task, but my 
own favourite is the Capitol which con- 
tains the lovely children’s song “On A 
Christmas Day”. Svecially recommended 
also is EPM 7-82. MLP 12-107 is one of 
the -best of his British issues, but it is 
only fair to warn the prospective buyer 
that the extremely short playing time 
hardly warrants the expenditure of 
nearly £2.0.0. 


Julia Lee 


“Party Time” (LP) 

Side 1: King Size Papa; You Ain’t Got 
It No More; Snatch and Grab It. 
Side 2: Tonights The Night; I Didn’t 

Like It; First Time: Ain't It A 
Crime; Don’t Save It Too Long. 
Capitol LC6535 
Julia Lee is.a Kansas City blues singer 
and pianist who enjoys a very high 
reputation among musicians and critics. 
While I am prepared to admire Miss Lee 
as a good or even better than average 
singer, I do feel she has been rather 
overpraised. The LP in question gives a 
good idea of her talents. Some of her 
material is a trifle ‘blue’, notably the 
amusing “Snatch and Grab It”. The 
groups she uses contain some fine musi- 
cians. This disc is well worth a spin. 


Smiley Lewis 
Ain’t Gonna Do It/One Night 
London HL-U 8312 
Don't Be That Way/Down Yonder We 
Go Ballin’ London HL-U 8337 
No. No/Shame, Shame, Shame. 
London HL-U 8367 
Here is yet another surprise tucked 
away in the London ‘pop’ series. Lewis 
is a very fine singer indeed. rather in the 
Joe Turner manner. The accompaniments 
he uses are much better than the usual 
for this type of thing. HL-U 8367 is by 
far the best. while one title of HL-U 
8312, “Ain’t Gonna Do It’, is very good. 
The backing is weJl sung but poor 
material. The remaining disc is perhaps 
the weakest. but Lewis is so good that 
one can overlook any shortcomings in 
the songs. But buy HL-U 8367 without 
delay. 
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Little Walter 


“Blues By Little Walter’ (EP) 
Side 1: My Babe; Thunder Bird. 
Side 2: I Got To Go; Roller Coaster. 
London RE-U 1061 
I expect that most readers of this 
series will have this fine EP already. 
Little Walter is featured on harmonica 
and sings in a most forthright manner. 
Although he can be heard playing his 
mouth harp on some of the Muddy 
Waters records, this is the only disc 
under his own name. A most worthwhile 
item which can be recommended without 
reservation. 


Tailpiece 

I had no intention of including records 
issued after a letter had been passed, but 
in the case of the following LP I feel I 
should make an exception, as the numbers 
are strictly limited. 


Blind Blake 


“The Legendary Blind Blake” 

Side 1: Doing A Stretch: Poker Woman 
Blues; Search Warrant Blues; Sweet 
Papa Low Down (instrumental with 
Blake, guitar); Leaving Gal Blues 
(Blake, guitar accompanying un- 
known woman singer). 

Side 2: Rumblin’ & Ramblin’ Boa Con- 
strictor Blues; Detroit Bound Blues; 
Back Door Slam _ Blues: Cold 
Hearted Mama; Lonesome Rave 
(Blake guitar accompanying un- 
known woman singer). 

Ristic LP-18 


Here is a real gem of a record. Blake 
was one of the greatest of all the blind 
singers, and a guitarist of outstanding 
ability. Contemporary of Blind Lemon 
Jefferson his records have always been 
extremely rare and this issue is therefore 
most important. A tough singer with a 
wide repertoire of songs (wider than 
Blind Lemon, in fact) he can be both 
moving and exciting. These tracks prove 
him to be one of the greatest of them all. 
I wonder if any reader can recognise the 
woman blues singer on the last track of 
each side. The voice is most familiar, but 
as yet I have not been able to identify it. 

Finally, one correction; when writing 
of Lonnie Johnson I made a foolish slip. 
“Jelly Roll Baker” and “Drunk Again” 
are NOT different versions to the 78rpm 
discs. I can only apologise for this care- 
less mistake. 

(To be continued) 
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THe STOR) OF 
HARRY DIAL 


as told to 


FRANKLIN S. DRIGGS 


...I was born in Birmingham in 
February, 1907 and went with my family 
to St. Louis two years later. The first 
music I heard was the blues, which was 
being whistled, sung and shouted from 
every street corner and alleyway in St. 
Louis. The blues was so much a part of 
our lives that we never gave it a thought 
as being a special music. . 


I was a pretty husky kid and started 
working down on the levee unloading 
freight cars and boats when I was twelve 
years old. We were paid one cent a bas- 
ket for the work, which was unloading 
mostly fruit and vegetables. I would have 
earned nearly a dollar for a morning’s 
work, but by ten o’clock the musician’s 
from Fate Marable’s Orchestra had 
started rehearsing, so I just quit and went 
over by the bandstand and took in every- 
thing that was being said and done until 
the rehearsal was finished. Louis Arm- 
strong, Johnny and Baby Dodds, Johnny 
St. Cyr, Pops Foster and several others 
were in the band at that time, and the 
music they played was the most exciting 
thing I'd heard in my life at that 
time. ... 


A bunch of us used to go to the re- 
hearsals of the Odd Fellows Brass Band 
each Friday night, and get an instrument 
and lessons for twenty-five cents weekly. 
Major McElroy led that organization and 
out of it in later years came some of the 
best jazzmen St. Louis ever had; Dewey 
Jackson, R. Q. Dickerson, Leonard 
“Ham” Davis and many others. When I 
joined, the only instrument left was a 
trombone. After trying that for a while, 
they decided my arm was too short. They 
promised me a drum set, which I never 
received, but I kept coming back to re- 
hearsals anyway. . 


When you got to the point when you 
were good enough, Major “Mack” sent 
you out on parades and picnics on which 
you made as much as three or four 
dollars. It wasn’t long thereafter that I 
pestered my parents for a set of my own 
drums, that my grandmother contributed 
eighty dollars and bought my first set. 
She told me if I didn’t learn how to beat 
them and pay her back, she'd skin me 
alive. She got her money back. . . 


In August, 1921 I started on my first 
professional job which Earres Prince and 
Shirley Clay got for me. They pooled 
their money and bought me my first long 
pants suit and my union card. I stayed 
on that job until January, 1922 when I 
went back to school to catch up. In 
school, I quickly formed my own band 
and we played in the Pythian Hall for a 
Union benefit that March. This dance 
always drew the best bands in St. Louis 
there. . - 

Among ‘others, Charlie Creath’s band 
was playing there, and they were one of 
the most popular in the country (around 
St. Louis) at the time. They had a drum- 
mer named Robert “Red”? Muse, who 
was considered one of the most sensa- 
tional in the business, and during the 
course of the evening in a battle of 
music, the crowd thought I outplayed 
him. That was really something for me, 
and from that time on I was considered 
big league timber and could choose my 
own jobs. All this at the age of fifteen. 


A job on the steamer Majestic that 
summer never materialized because the 
boat burned down just before we started 
working. I got a job playing at the Man- 
hattan Cafe with. Sidney Costella (a fine 
clarinettist) from nine until three in the 
morning. At the time, I was going to 
school from nine in the morning until 
three in the afternoon, and those hours 
were kind of rough after a while. I never 
regretted it though. 

Besides myself, there were at least 
three other kid musicians around St. Louis 
then, who went,on to make names for 
themselves in the music business. Irving 
“Mouse” Randolph who played trumpet 
with Cab Calloway and Andy Kirk: 
Henry “Moon” Jones, who played 
clarinet and sax with Luis Russell and 
Louis Armstrong; and Emmett Mathews 
on sax, who later developed into a very 
popular entertainer. 

There were so many jobs for a musi- 
cian to work, that I had a hard time 
making up my mind, and took different 
jobs playing in various cabarets with 
most of the best jazzmen in St. Louis. 
On one when I was working with Dewey 
Jackson, the great trumpeter, I got into 


a fight with him, and had an offer from 
Mamie Smith to join her troupe. She 
used to come to my home and beg my 
mother to let me join her band. My 
mother wouldn't agree to it, she said [ 


“was too young. . 


There were several Smith girls singing 
the blues then, and they all played in St. 
Louis. I remember Mamie, Clara, 
Bessie, and Trixie Smith. As far as we 
were concerned, they were all just blues 
singers and we didn’t pay them no mind. 
They didn’t mean anything to us at all, 
because we heard that all day and night. 
Every kid on the block was singing or 
whistling, and it was going on all around 
us, next door, upstairs, across the street, 
down the alley, everywhere. ... It wasn’t 
anything special to us. The one girl we 
did think was great was Ethel Waters. She 
always came along with some good tunes, 
and she didn’t just sing the blues. I dis- 
tinctly remember “Georgie Blues” which 
wasn't really a blues at all, but one of 
her best popular numbers at the time. 
She always had good material that we 
thought was classy. That, in our opinion, 
placed her above the average blues 
singer. We also thought she was a more 
attractive woman than the other blues 
singers. She had everything in her favour, 
and she outlasted all of them .. . that 
speaks for itself. She was the class of 
that era. she really was. . 

Dewey Jackson’s band failed to get a 
job on the riverboats that summer, so I 
got a band of my own together and got 
a job playing at a roadhouse called the 
“Max Wellington” which was run by one 
of the area’s foremost gangsters, William 
P. Dinny Colbeck. There were three 
things that made that job memorable for 


The first was that I asked for and got 
leadership money, which none of the 
boys in the band thought I had nerve 
enough to ask for. Colbeck wanted to 
know what the money was for, and I told 
him that it was primarily to buy extra 
music with. Dinny didn’t see that as 
being a good reason until I explained 
that whenever one of the boys decided to 
leave the band, he always wanted to take 
along some of the music, and that if I 
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bought it myself, it would belong to me 
and there wouldn't be argument. He 
paid the extra money. 

The second thing was that I happened 
to be sick for a while that summer, prac- 
tically the only time in my life that I 
was, and he sent me my full salary every 
week during that time. This was pretty 
surprising to me. . . 

The third was the delivery of a pack- 
age containing fifty thousand dollars. 
Dinny noticed me changing a head on 
my snare drum one night and came to 
me and said he wanted me to deliver a 
package in my drum after I'd put the head 
back on (with the package inside) and 
take it to an address which was a plumb- 
ing shop about five or six blocks from 
my home. The next January, Colbeck 
and five others of his gang were 
sentenced to twenty years in Leaven- 
worth for a mail train robbery. He 
served his time, and when he was re- 
leased, he was shot by other gangsters, 
probably. I don’t think they found out 
who did it. He never seemed like a 
gangster to us, because he was always 
nice to the people around him... . 

After he was convicted, the ‘Max 
Wellington” closed and I was out of a 
job for about three weeks, but then I 
received a telegram from Fate Marable 
asking me to join his orchestra. I replaced 
Zutty Singleton, who hadn’t learned to 
read music very well then. I'd turned 
down many offers to leave St. Louis, but 
this time my mother couldn’t stop me, 
because this job was the best a Negro 
musician could obtain at that time. I 
ioined the Fate’s band in New Orleans 
in 1923. We worked the day trip on the 
J-S, which was one of the boats on the 
Streckfus Line. Fate’s band had Dewey 
Jackson on cornet, Boyd Atkins on Ist 
C-Melody sax, Eugene Kennedy 2nd C- 
Melody sax, Charlie Lawson, trombone, 
Fate and myself... . 

The J-S was about the best boat on 
that line. and had two bands, one for 
the dav trip and one for the evening. The 
Streckfus brothers didn’t bother too 
much with us, because we were the day 
band. The night bands would be for the 
wealthier crowd of white people and 
would have bands like Louis Panico’s 
and Don Bestor’s. The J-S later, had the 
first Negro band to play the night trips 
in 1926—or 1927. 

The Streckfus boys didn’t bother us 
too much about rehearsals, leaving them 
more or less up to us. During the winter 
season in New Orleans we had two four- 
hour rehearsals each week, for which we 
were paid two dollars a rehearsal. The 
money was paid to us in the form of a 
bonus after each season was over—that 
is, if you made all the rehearsals. .. . 
We used to rehearse from ten in the 
morning until two in the afternoon on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. Fate would do it 
this way: the reed section would re- 
hearse from ten until twelve on Tuesdays, 
then an hour break for lunch, and the 
entire band would rehearse the rest of 
the time. On Fridays, the brass section 
would have the two hour morning re- 
hearsal. The rhythm section would 
rehearse only if they were breaking in a 
new bass player or a drummer. 

Just to show you how observant those 
Streckfus Brothers were, they’d stand 


around while you were rehearsing and 
take notes. At the end of the rehearsal 
they'd give them to Fate. Their notes 
would read like . “Dial sounds kind 
of weak back there on such-and-such a 
number, and Kennedy was out of tune 
on ...”. Fate knew this also, but they 
wanted to let him know that they knew 
too. The Streckfus Brothers were very 
patient and tolerant, but they wanted 
good music, and they got it... . 


Fate had a very extensive repertoire 
and knew all the best New Orleans num- 
bers. We played ‘Muskrat Ramble”, 
“Sensation Rag”, “Tin Roof Blues” and 
many others. The white bands that 
played in the evening were strictly read- 
ing bands. We played many pop tunes 
ourselves, but always with our special 
identification. Fate could add harmonies 
to all the numbers he played, that the 
other bands weren't capable of doing, 
and they sounded better when we played 
them. 

We never had written music for any of 
the numbers, because Fate would always 
take time out to teach each member of 
the band his part. It wasn’t until Cecil 
White, the bass player, came into the 
band, that they had written music. Fate 
could have done it, but he’d rather just 
get to each guy and let it go at that... 

Fate was a well-trained musician and a 
graduate of Straight’s College in New 
Orleans. He was noted for putting to- 
gether a good band in record time. The 
Streckfus Brothers hired him because he 
was trained, and since they were trained 
musicians themselves, they insisted on 
quality. ... 

I remember Vern, Roy, Johnny, and 
Lax, who was a foster brother, and they 
were all leaders on their own boats. They 
were very progressive and had the boats 
wired up with microphones. They were 
the first to put jazz on boats and they 
stressed the point of being in tune. They 
wanted jazz but they didn’t want it 
rough; they didn’t want hokum, but 
music that could be understood. They 
used to have us rehearse by metronome, 
not so much with the idea of keeping 
time, but to show how fast each number 
was to be played. They wanted a fox-trot 
played in metronome tempo or 80 to 86; 
a one-step played between 90 and 100; 
and a fast one-step between 100 and 120. 
Fate was so thorough himself that when 
we stomped off, we’d never be more than 
one or two points off metronome tempo. 
We played every type of number, waltzes, 
fox-trots, one-steps, etc. The Streckfus 
Line was very liberal in that if they 
thought a guy had the makings of being 
a good musician they'd give him a chance 
to prove himself. even if it took several 
months. ._ . If they didn’t think he had 
it, they'd tell him to move on... . They 
nut uv with me for several months until 
I really learned how to read music. 
Drumming in those days was pretty 
much of the sensational-trickster type of 
thing. I was able to keep time fairly well, 
so they put up with me until I learned 
how to read. 

I played five summers on the boat with 
Fate as leader and we played against the 
best bands in that part of the country. 
In Paducah. Kentucky, which was Fate’s 
home, we played opposite Coon-Sanders 
Kansas City Night Hawks, which was 
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one of the best white bands at the time. 
They had ony eight instruments, but 
they sure go. a lot out of them. Another 
stop was at Louisville, where a local pro- 
moter had our band pitted against the 
great Fletcher Henderson. I don’t mind 
Stating that we were outclassed, for they 
were really the last word. . 

It was after that last battle that 
Captain Joe Streckfus sent to New. York 
and had arrangers like Frank Black 
write trunk-full of music for 
Fate, for we had to have a star some- 
where. Fletcher Henderson’s orchestra 
was all the rage then. 

During the first summer that I worked 
with Fate, I had the nerve to take off 
for Chicago with Dewey Jackson and 
Charley Lawson, without giving any 
notice. We went with Major McElroy’s 
Brass Band for a lodge convention, and 
just sent replacements to work with Fate 
until we came back. It was a wonder we 
weren't fired, and I think the only reason 
was because the season was nearly over 
and our replacements were considered 
adequate enough. The trip to Chicago 
was worth it though. . 

We heard Joe Oliver's band at the 
Plantation Cafe, Sammy Stewart at the 
Sunset Cafe, Erskine Tate at the Ven- 
dome, and Richard M. Jones Jazz 
Wizards. Louis was playing with Joe 
Oliver then ... 

As good as Louis was, we thought Joe 
Oliver was even greater. We all thought 
Louis had gotten better than he was 
when we first heard him in 1919. When 
Fate had him in his band, he was a poor 
musician and Fate had to teach him how 
to read. Nobody had the range on the 
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horn that he had, nor the ideas, but as 
good as he was, it seemed to us that Joe 
Oliver had even better ideas, and if I 
can remember, a better tone. He was a 
better musician than Louis then. They 
were playing so high in those days that 
their trumpets sounded like clarinets, 
especially on those Gennett Records. 
There were some awfully great men in 
that band; Barney’ Bigard, Darnell 
Howard, and Albert Nicholas on the 
reeds; Bob Shoffner, Kid Ory, Johnny 
St. Cyr and Bert Cobb on tuba. They 
were playing music like Fletcher Hender- 
son came along with later, because all 
their music was head arrangements. Don 
Redman and Fletcher came along later 
and wrote them down. 

We were amazed at the versatility of 
Erskine Tate’s band. There wasn’t an- 
other like it that could compare then, 
they were just great. They were superb 
as a pit orchestra accompanying the mov- 
ing picture, and they turned around after 
the show and gave you a two-hour jazz 
concert ... they put away their overtures 
then. . . They had a drummer named 
Jimmy ‘Bertrand, who in my opinion, 
was the greatest of them all. He was 
Lionel Hampton’s teacher and I later 
studied under him myself. He gave a 
show on drums and xylophone that only 
Lionel could beat later on. I never heard 
Bertrand hit a bad note, and he used to 
beat the life out of both instruments, 
while keeping the bass drum going all 
the time. Tate also employed many 
guest artists as soloists. He had Earl 
Hines and Louis playing with him at one 
time. They were hired primarily as 
soloists though. I remember their regular 
pianist then, Jerome Carrington, as hav- 
ing a beautiful voice. 

Sammy Stewart’s orchestra was one 
of the handsomest I’d ever seen, and 
they owned a small fortune in instru- 
ments. It seemed as if every man played 
two or three horns. I remember Earl 
Moss, Kline Tyndale, and George Dixon 
as being members of that band. 

I told you before, the first trip I made 
to New Orleans was with Fate’s band. I 
met the girl who became my wife at a 
partv given for Dewey Jackson. I began 
courting her then and we got married in 
February, 1926. She is still Mrs. Dial.... 

We’d heard so much about the great 
bands in New Orleans that it was a big 
letdown when we got to hear them in 
person. The main trouble with them was 
that they were out of tune. The piano 
players were playing bad harmonies, Jelly 
Roll Morton included. The rhythm was 
terrific though, and the drummers were 
excellent. You got itchy feet and wanted 
to dance, because they did have the 
rhythm. 

We heard Manuel Perez at the Pythian 
and Pelican Ballrooms where he had an 
eight-piece band, but they were all out of 
tune, and I didn’t think much of his 
playing. I'll tell you who took me off my 
feet, and that was Albert Nicholas and 
Barney Bigard who were playing with 
him. They used to do things together on 
their horns that we’d never heard before. 
Another bunch we heard was composed 
largely of eight brothers named Morgan. 
I think five of them played trumpet, or 
at least had trumpets. None of them had 
any training. It was like a clique when- 
ever a job came around, because they'd 


pass the word around among themselves. 
They were still calling keys and stomp- 
ing off when we were down there in 
1925 and 26. They'd start off in E-flat 
and when it came time to change, one 
guy would always yell to the other, “hey 
man, change’. They did that all the 
time. 

Fate’s band in 1926 consisted of the 
following personnel: Dewey Jackson and 
Sidney Desvigne on trumpets, Nat Storey 
and Hervey Lankford on trombones, 
‘Norman Mason, Ist E-flat alto sax, Bert- 
rand Bailey, tenor, and Walter Thomas, 
2nd E-flat alto sax; Willie Foster, banjo, 
Henry Kimball, bass, Cecil White, tuba, 
Fate on Ist piano, Burroughs T. Lovin- 
good, 2nd piano, and yours truly on 
drums. 

Lovingood was one of the best pianists 
I ever heard. He could play anyone’s 
music, and was a trained musician. He 
sounded at that time like the guys who 
made the piano rolls, Max Kortlander 
and Pete Wendling. He very seldom ever 
made a bad note or a wrong chord. It 
was surprising to me that he never be- 
came famous. The last I heard he was 
playing organ somewhere in Washington, 
D.C. He was such a fascinating pianist 
that Eubie Blake, the great pianist and 
composer of “Shuffle Along” used to 
come by and listen for hours. He'd tell 
him, “Go East, young man, go East.” He 
sounded like two pianos. Ask Louis 
Armstrong about Lovingood and Fate, 
and he'll tell you the same thing. 
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Fate was considered the main leader 
with the Streckfus people, although other 
leaders like Eddie Allen led bands too. 
He had an understanding with the Streck- 
fus brothers that if he didn’t want to 
work, he didn’t have to, and if he wanted 
to work, there was always a job for him. 
I don’t know why he never went to 
Chicago or New York because he cer- 
tainly had the offers. The first season I 
played with him, Van and Schenck were 
making all sorts of propositions to him 
to bring his band to the Silver Slipper 
Club in New York. He was doing real 
great, of course, but we always thought he 
could do better. Many a musician who 
has gone on to great fame in this country 
has worked under Fate Marable; they 
all got their basic training from him. An- 
other leader I worked for in St. Louis 
was Willie Austin. He was a fairly good 
trombone player and had a lot of club 
dates around St. Louis and was popular 
then. We had worked up a good act with 
music and dancing and were booked out 
of George Bentley’s office. The act gained 
enough popularity to be booked on the 
Pantages Circuit. We had a dancer and I 
danced too. The Charleston was popular 
then and I was much younger and could 
really get around. We had Jimmy McLery 
playing trumpet, Herman Barker on alto, 
Alexander Gray on tenor, Marcella Cobb 
on piano and myself. I quit over an 
incident that happened in the band, and 
the act broke up before the tour was to 
get under way, and for some reason, they 
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never re-formed the act after that. Willie 
Austin is a railway mail clerk in St. Louis 
now. Then I joined Dewey Jackson’s 
band on the Capitol. 

Fate, Dewey Jackson, and Charlie 
Creath, and Willie Austin had the most 
popular bands in St. Louis then, and 
Charlie Creath was Fate’s biggest rival 
for popuarity, although he didn’t have 
the same kind of band. He had a knack 
of knowing when to play a certain num- 
ber and it would bring the house down. 
His band was rougher and more barrel- 
house than Fate’s. My own personal feel- 
ing is that Dewey Jackson was as good as 
anyone in St. Louis then. For all-round 
musicianship he didn’t have to take a 
back seat from anyone. He didn’t have 
the best tone, but he could play trumpet. 
Bob Shoffner and R. Q. Dickerson were 
very good and popular too. 

I was talking about the men Fate had 
with him from time to time. . . . Tommy 
Ladnier came to play with us one 
summer. He played for two weeks when 
we were at the Colosseum playing for a 
marathon dance. Tommy couldn’t read 
music and he was the only trumpeter we 
had at that time. He was a very good hot 
man, but he had only certain numbers 
that he knew well enough. If a new piece 
of music was brought down to us to 
learn (when we were on the day trip), 
Tommy would have to go off and learn 
it, so he didn’t stay with the band long. 
Most of the men who played with Fate 
couldn’t read then. We sent Red Allen 
back twice because he couldn't read, and 
I don’t think Pop Foster ever learned to 
read too much. I was there quite a while 
myself before I learned to read. 
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featuring Earl May on bass, and Ed Thigpen 


There will never be another you; The more 
I see you; Will you still be mine?; There’s 
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Introduces Ira Sullivan 
So in Love; Imagination; Strolling; 
They can’t take that away from me; 


don’t know what love is 


One of the funniest incidents that ever 
happened to me while I was playing with 
Fate, was the time Jelly Roll Morton 
was playing with us. Fate was on tour 
coming up from New Orleans and we'd 
been billed as having two pianists. Bur- 
roughs T. Lovingood was with us, but 
he went back to New Orleans with Eddie 
Allen. So Fate sent to Chicago and got 
Jelly Roll Morton to make the tour with 
us as second pianist. Well, boy, this was 
brutal! He couldn’t get past the first page 
of our music, none of it! The first job 
we had was playing the Colosseum in 
Davenport, Iowa, and we advertised Jelly 
Roll Morton because he was a big name. 
At the intermission, after Jelly Roll had 
played half the night, a guy walked up 
to him and asked him if he was the 
Jelly Roll Morton who was on the Gen- 
net records. Jelly Roll said he was, and 
this guy popped off and said, “I'll bet you 
ten dollars you ain’t the Jelly Roll 
Morton on those records .. . he couldn’t 
play that bad!” I could hardly play the 
rest of the night I was laughing so hard. 
Fate had a very queer way of making a 
face when things sounded bad to him, 
and that’s what he was doing all night 
long. Jelly Roll had just written the 
“King Porter Stomp” then, and had 
brought it down with him to play, and we 
had to play it six times a night to satisfy 
the guy. The other music liked to chew 
him up, and he never did learn to play it 

. couldn’t. He could only play his own 
stuff and couldn’t read music. . . 

Norman Mason formed a band which 
he called the Carolina Melodists and I 
went to work for him playing the field. 
We did exceptionally well, and I believe 
part of our success was due to the fact 


that we got a radio broadcast from the 
Fuller, Stix, and Baer department store. 
Radio was just getting through on crystal 
sets but we got a lot of fan mail, and job 
offers that wouldn’t have come our way 
if it hadn’t been for our radio show. The 
band had Irving “Mouse” Randolph on 
trumpet, a tenor man whose name I can’t 
rc..ember, Mason on sax, Ira Coffey on 
piano, Calloway on banjo, and myself. 
Mason quit and rejoined Fate’s band 
after a while, and I took over his band 
on the day trip on the J-S, and replaced. 
Floyd Campbell on the night trip (he 
was playing with Fate’s band, and 
formed his own group). Those pay checks 
were mighty nice during those seven 
weeks. The union put up a big beef about 
me doubling that summer, but Fate told 
the delegate to send him a drummer who 
could play his music. None showed up, 
so I finished out the season playing day 
and night. I went to work that summer 
(1927) at the Chauffeur’s Club in St. 

Louis in a band led by Jimmy Powell, 

who was a pretty good clarinettist. He 
called the band the Jazz Monarchs, and 
had Zilmer T. Randolph on trumpet, a 
boy named Hutchinson on tenor, Ike 
Jefferson on piano (he couldn’t read, but 
he was so good-natured that you didn’t 
mind), and me. Our job had dwindled to 
Saturday and Sunday nights, probably 
the aftermath of a great tornado that 
struck the town on September 27th. 

Randolph was sent for by Bernie Young 
in Milwaukee and the band broke up 
when he quit. There didn’t seem like any 
prospects for me, so I decided to answer 
my urge to go to Chicago... . 


(To he continued). 
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I remember Clifford; Somewhere; Seabreeze; 


Leslie’s Gauge; In a mellow tone; You 
CLP 1236 
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Jazz from the San Francisco Waterfront 


Ramble; Baby won't you please come 
home?; Save it pretty Mama; King Porter 


a small hotel; and others CLP1231 stomp CLP1218 
OSCAR PETTIFORD TEDDY WILSON 
The Oscar Pettiford Orchestra in Hi-Fi (No. 2) I Got Rhythm 
Now see how you are; Laura; Aw! Come on; a 
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vanity; Translation; Tricrotism; Bo-bi 
my boy; Body and soul; OP meets LT 
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All of me; Stars fell on Alabama; I got rhythm; On the sunny 
side of the street; Sweet Georgia Brown; As time goes by; 
DLP1197 When your lover has gone; You're driving me crazy; — others 


VINNIE BURKE ALL-STARS 
featuring OSGAR PETTIFORD 


* Tom-Kattin; Old reliable; A lady’s I’m getting sentimental over you ; Vin tin tin; 
Lulu’s back in town; You don’t know what 
love is; Unison blues; Jordu; Blue Jeans; 


Strike up the band CLP1217 
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A tribute to ‘ Fats’ Waller 

Hindustan; Tin roof blues; Muskrat a Your feet’s too big; Jitterbug waltz ;Ain’t misbehavin’ ; 
It’s a sin to tell a lie; The spider and the fly; How can 

you faceme ?; ; Honeysuckle rose; Lulu’s back in town; 

Blue turning ‘grey over you; Hold tight (I ,want mond 

seafood, Mama); Handful of keys; S’posin’ CLP1216 
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Cozy Cole has followed up his amaz- 
ingly successful “Topsy” with another 
two-sided EP—‘Caravan”. “Topsy”’ still 
holds the number three spot on the best 
seller lists. Cozy played it on TV as a 
guest on the Garry Moore show. His 
group included trumpeter Harold John- 
son (Horace Henderson, Don Redman), 
Tyree Glenn, Sol Yaged (well, he uses 
Cozy on his spots), Al Williams, and 
Arvell Shaw. 

Tenorist-arranger George Kelly is 
currently gigging with Charlie Shavers 
around New York. The group, which 
includes Benny Moten and drummer 
George Jenkins, recently did a week in 
Rochester. Upon his return, Charlie had 
to play the Jackie Gleason show and was 
so tired that he fell asleep on camera. He 
slept throughout the show, none of his 
colleagues having the grace to awaken 
him. Well, they are not jazz musicians, 
and they are white. Charlie is very happy 
with George Kelly’s work, and is singing 
his praises. We hope this will be a good 
break fora fine musician. Charlie is also 
working with Hal Singer at the Metropole 
Sunday afternoons, and _ occasionally 
recites a bit of poetry. Sample: “She flew 
through the air with the greatest of ease/ 
Whilst eating some Neck Bones and ol’ 
Black Eye Peas .. .” His exuberant horn 
is at its best when he and Hal share the 
Metropole bandstand with Roy and 
Hawk. 

The latter held forth at that long bar 
on Sunday afternoons and Monday and 
Tuesday nights. Pianist Joe Knight, who 
combines grace and strength in a Wilson- 
esque-cum-modern manner, is a regular, 
as is Arvell Shaw, whose bowed work is 
the best of its kind since Blanton. There 
have been a series of drummers, among 
whom Gus Johnson seemed ideal, but 
had to go on the road, Harold Austin 
unsatisfactory (he and George Rhodes 
are no longer with Jonah Jones: Rhodes 
now plays with Shavers on Sundays) and 
Nat Ray even less so. They seem to have 
settled on Oliver Jackson, whom we men- 
tioned last month in connection with his 
friend and partner Eddie Locke. The 
latter has been subbing for Cozy Cole. 
sharing that job with  Nils-Bertil 
Dahlander, also known as Burt Dale. 
Jackson is a drummer with a wonderful 
swing, a light cymbal sound and yet 
enough guts to back up Roy and Hawk. 
They have a nice new thing on “Sweet 
Sue” and another on “Song of the 
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Islands”, which, for entirely private 
reasons, was introduced as “Royal Jelly 
Blues”. It is a complete gas. 

Roy is heard in a somewhat different 
vein on Friday and Saturday nights, when 
he plays at “Max The Mayor’s” on the 
outskirts of Brooklyn. It is a gigantic 
place, with a long, circular bar in the 
centre, a dancefloor, a small raised band- 
stand in the North-West corner, and a 
large juke-box for intermission use. Max. 
the owner, is a genuine jazz fancier, and 
Roy likes to work for him. The audience, 
mostly Irish and Italian and generally 
youthful, is friendly and receptive. A 
band has to work here; the absence of 
bass makes it no easier. Roy calls it 
“Blood Swinging”. He takes quite a few 
vocals here, never at the Metropole. He 
will also sit down at the drums to back 
some local singing “star”, and indulge in 
a good deal of clowning with Cecil Scott, 
who, on clarinet and tenor, has been a 
regular here with him. Pianists are of the 
strong school: Sammy Price or Eddie 
Wilcox. Marcus Foster is the drummer. 
The repertoire ranges from standbys like 
“That’s A Plenty” through ballads (Roy 
recently played “I Can’t Get Started” in 
an unforgettable way) to rockers like 
“Take the A-train’”’. But the staple fare is 
blues; blues in any tempo or mood. Cecil 
Scott is excellent on both instruments. 
On clarinet, he has a slashing tone and a 
unique growl. He also flutter-tongues, a 
rarity these days. His tenor playing marks 
him as one of the handful (Gene Sedric, 
Prince Robinson, Happy Cauldwell) 
whose approach was shaped before the 
spell of Coleman Hawkins. His tone is 
big, but without the broad vibrato, and 
has a nice, bouncing element which 
implies that Al Sears may have listened 
to him. Cecil Scott. father of 13 children, 
has been on the scene quite a while. 

The Commodore Music Shop died quiet- 
ly in October. Red Allen and Johnny 
Windhurst played Taps, and Eddie Con- 
don was on hand to deliver a funeral ora- 
tion. (““Man, this is the end of an era’’). The 
Commodore started as a collector’s shop, 
the very first, in 1931. But in recent years, 
it had become just another small record 
shop, and these are dying like flies. Milt 
Gabler is a vice-president of Decca, so 
it isn’t so bad for him. And Commodore 
records have recently been revived and 
are issuing 12-inch LP’s at a steady rate. 
Three days after the Commodore’s 
closing, a successful downtown record- 
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chain opened a shop in Harlem — 
primarily for jazz collectors. The Com- 
modore’s stock was bought by a strange 
man named Eichler, who specializes in 
the left-overs of defunct shops through- 
out the USA. He runs a long, cavernous 
and enormously dusty store on Broadway 
at 11th street, in a drab neighbourhood. 
We ventured into the shop last week, 
and found the Commodore’s stock of 78’s 
in 20 or so boxes stacked along the wall. 
In the company of a collector of person- 
ality records we woodshedded through 
the boxes—a nice six-hour job which 
took us back to the old junk shop days. 
We emerged with some 700 records, 
including such niceties as Fletcher Hen- 
derson Vocalions, Claude Hopkins Col- 
umbias, The Yas-Yas girl and a wonder- 
ful Horace Henderson item featuring 
Emmet Berry on “Ain’t Misbehavin’ ”. 
And never having been too fond of the 
Commodore, we didn’t feel the least bit 
like grave robbers. They always charged 
too much. But in their heyday they did 
do some nice recording. 


Trumpeter Benny Harris, the famed 
“Little Benny” of the early Bop days and 
the originator of “Ornithology” dropped 
in at the Copper Rail the other day. He 
worked with Dinah Washington on a tour 
this summer but has not been very active 
in recent years. However, he is hale and 
hearty. “Jazz Party” came up with its 
best show recently, when Georgie Auld 
was given free hand to pick a group. Roy 
Eldridge, Buck Clayton, Urbie Green, 
Buster Bailey, Georgie, Johnny Guarn- 
ieri, Harry Shephard, Vinnie Burke and 
Osie Johnson made up a happily swing- 
ing group, spiced by Stuff Smith’s fiddling 
and a fair blues singer, newcomer Phil 
Johnson. It was a needed rehabilitation 
for the show which had recently fallen 
into a mish-mashv groove. And we still 
find Art Ford inoffensive. His hair-do may 
be the worst, but when he reminisced 
about his first ventures into iazz promo- 
tion. a jam session in the Village around 
1937, and told of how Roy broke it up 
and pulled in enough people to salvage 
his $25 investment, it could have been 
much worse. 

A few recent visits to the “Half-Note” 
convinced us that Lennie Tristano is 
original, yes, but very far out, no. For 
one thing, everything Lennie plays is 
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BUSTER BAILEY & HIS QUARTET 
AND SEPTET 


“Bear Wallow”’ (b); ‘‘Hatton Avenue and Gayoso 
Street’’, (a); “‘Sumday Parade (b); “‘Beale Street 
Biues (a) (20} min); ‘‘Memphis Blues’ (a); 
Chickasaw Bluff (b); Hot Water Bayou (a) (174 
min) 

(Felsted FAJ 7003. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 

A Stanley Dance production, this 
offers mainstream jazz with a Mem- 
phis_ slant. Despite the Dixieland 
appearance of the Septet line-up, they 
do in fact play concerted head-arrange- 
ments in jumpy, swinging fashion. All 
the personnel are accredited top-line 
jazzmen, though Red Richards has never 
achieved the recognition which his fine 
melodic playing deserves, and I fancy 
Herman Autrey has never been heard to 
better advantage on record. I can’t recall 
anything from the boisterous Fats Waller 
sessions which, for swing, accuracy and 
content, surpasses his work here. Bring 
up another tray of medals for Mr Dance! 

Buster Bailey is a veteran who spans 
the whole history of jazz from King 
Oliver through Fletcher Henderson and 
John Kirby to the present day. He is 
by upbringing a second-line jazzman. His 
initial training was strictly in the 
“straight” field—it wasn’t until he went 
to New Orleans in 1917 and fell under 
the influence of Bechet, Noone and the 
great Creole players that he ‘ ‘picked up 
a lot of jazz and began improvising”. In 
some respects, he never completely shook 
off the early “straight” influence. He has 
retained a hard, “military” tone which 
contrasts with the mellower sounds pro- 
duced by his Creole masters-in-jazz. And 
sometimes, in fast passages, he sounds a 
trifle rigid and inflexible. For me, com- 
parison with the indigenous New Orleans 
clarinet style which he assimilated is 
heightened by the fact that, at times, 
he sounds remarkably like Albert Nich- 
olas. His slow blues playing, exemplified 
here by the impressive ““Memphis Blues” 
(taken on his own instructions as a “real 
dirge’), can be moving and inventive. 
And in the sprightly quartet numbers, 
his fluent technique and strong sense of 
construction keep interest and excitement 
high. Though hardly competing for top 
honours, I would award these tracks 
good marks in the highly select field of 
clarinet trios and quartets. They score 
heavily in the rhythm department, which 
is excellent. The band numbers are de- 


GRAHAM BOATHIELD: 


lightful, too. “Bear Wallow”, dedicated 
to the toughest quarter in Memphis, is 
given appropriately low-down treatment. 
“Sunday Parade” starts as if to challenge 
New Orleans’s monopoly of street parade 
mythology, then develops into a rump- 
ing blues. In passing, an old frie1id from 
the Clarence Williams book—‘Cushion 
Foot Stomp’—turns up in transparent 
disguise as “Hatton Avenue and Gayoso 
Street”. All round, an excellent and 
rewarding album for those who like 
their jazz swinging, unpretentious and 
gimmick-free. 
HLL. 


(a) Buster Bailey (clit); Red Richards (pno); 
Gene Ramey (bs); Jimmie Crawford (drs). 

(b) Buster Bailey (clt); Herman Autrey (tpt); 
Vic Dickenson (tmb); Hilton Jefferson (alto); Red 
Richards (pno); Gene Ramey (bs); Jimmy Craw- 
ford (drs). 


PEARL BAILEY 


Bill Bailey, Won't You Please Come Home; C’est 
Magnifique; That’s What I Like About The North; 
Ballin’ The Jack. 


(Columbia SEG 7832. EP. Ils. 14d.) 
Accompanied by a swinging group led 


by Don Redman, Pearl returns to a jazz 
groove for this session. “Bill Bailey” (no 


BOB BURNS: STANLEY DANCE: 


RECORD 


KEITH GOODWIN 


relation!) is given robust treatment, with 
some good trumpet from Charlie Shavers 
in the background. The catchy French hit 
song suits Pearl well, but ““That’s What 
I Like About The North” disappoints 
—the obvious implications for a coloured 
singer are not in the trite lyrics. The 
last track is the best, with more good 
Shavers and neat guitar from Al Caiola 
or maybe Jo Puma (the label can’t de- 
cide which) while Louis Bellson keeps 
the beat going. 
P.T. 


Don Redman (leader arranger); Louis Bellson 
(ds); Charlie Shavers (tpt); Seldon Powell, Santo 
Russo, Seymour Press, Danny Bank (saxes); Ben 
Phillips (pno); Alfred Hall (bs); Al Caiola and 
Jo Puma (gtr). May 13th & 14th, 1957. 


CHRIS BARBER 


Chimes Blues; The Martinique—Stevedore Stomp; 
New Orleans Blues 


(Decca DFE 6463. EP. Ils. 5$d.) 
Contrary to opinions often expressed, 
I do not consider these 1954 recordings 
as vintage Barber. They are pleasant 
enough, relaxed and relaxing, and Done- 
gan was perhaps a slightly better banjo- 
ist than Eddie Smith, but over-all they 
lack the warmth and assurance of the 


Pick Of The Month 
Graham Boatfield Sonny Terry and Brownie McGhee 
Nixa NJL 18 ***** 
Stanley Dance Ben Webster 
Columbia 33 CX 10122 ***** 
Keith Goodwin Buddy Tate Felsted FAJ*7004 **** 
Humphrey Lyttelton Buddy Tate 
Felsted FAJ 7004 **** 
Gerald Lascelles Earl Hines/Cozy Cole 
Felsted FAJ 7002 ***** 
Tony Standish Teddy Buckner Vogue LAE 12129 ***** 
Peter Tanner Earl Hines/Cozy Cole 
Felsted FAJ 7002 ***** 
Sinclair Traill Earl Hines/Cozy Cole 
Felsted FAJ 7002 ***** 
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HUMPHREY LYTTELTON: 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


band’s later work. Pat Halcox in parti- 
cular, has developed from a rather inco- 
herent musician into a fiery, driving 
trumpet player. 

“Chimes Blues” swings nicely, the 
“chimes” sequence being ingeniously 
handled in the absence of a piano, and 
“Martinique”, taken at an easy lope, 
features one of those elegant, floating 
Sunshine Solos. “Stevedore Stomp” 
shows Donegan to advantage as a 
rhythm man, but “New Orleans Blues” 
(I have long known it as “New Orleans 
Joys’) is inconclusive and dejected. As 
one who usually buys this band’s records, 
I would not recommend this as repre- 
sentative of their best work. 

This EP is titled “New Orleans Blues” 
which, for obvious reasons, is stupid, 
careless, and irritating. 

All four tracks have been issued pre- 
viously. 


TS. 
Pat Halcox (cnt); Chris Barber (tbn); Monty 
Sunshine (clt); Lonnie Donegan (bjo); Jim Bray 
(bs); Ron Bowden (drs). London, 13/7/54. 


JOHNNY BASTABLE’S CHOSEN 
SEVEN 
Travelling Blues; St. Louis Blues; Indiana (134 
min)—Ole Miss; Savoy Blues; Dippermouth; 
Don’t Go Away Nobody (13 min) 


(77 LP-14. 10inLP. 29s. 10d.) 


Subtitled “Trubrown Jazz’, Brian Har- 
vey’s over-enthusiastic note mentions the 
fact that this session was recorded on 
licensed premises which resulted in an 
average intake of 9 half-pints of a well- 
known brew per man by the assembled 
musicians. Mr. Harvey also comments on 
the supervision of the session, which 
consisted of getting them together and 
letting them blow—a quite admirable 
proceeding under many circumstances. 
Drawn from the Acker Bilk and Ken 
Colyer bands. these lads think on the 
same lines and it is apparent there is no 
undue clash of styles. 

It is interesting to compare this session 
with the other one under Bilk’s leader- 
ship, made for the same label and 
reviewed in the last issue. Acker is 
the strongest man here, and the best, 
but he had no opportunity to dominate, 
which probably accounts for the result— 
trad-jazz of a familiar type, and com- 
paratively uneventful. The group was 
assembled under the name of Colyer’s 
banjo player, and it is possible that this 
emphasis on the weakest link in the 


by 


TONY STANDISH: 


traditional rhythm team accounts for the 
lack of distinction apparent _ here. 
Thumpiness abounds, and unlike Acker's 
own session, the rather routine work of 
the front line can neither lighten nor 
draw attention from the heaviness below. 
Ray Foxley’s raggy piano is a welcome 
addition, although not featured exten- 
sively. 

This is a fairish session, not nearly 
so good as is claimed, yet better than 
much other local jazz which has crept 
onto record. The traditional minded, 
nurtured exclusively on the local product, 
will enjoy it, and anyone engaged in 
charting Acker Bilk’s course should find 
it worthwhile. 

G.B. 


Ken Sims (tpt); Acker Bilk (clt); Mac Duncan 
(tmb); Johnny Bastable (bjo); Ray Foxley (pno); 
Ernie Price (bs); Viv Carter (drs). 9th February, 
1958. 


BUNNY BERIGAN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


I Can’t Get Started; Frankie & Johnny; Caravan; 
The Prisoner’s Song 


(RCA RCX-1005. E.P. 12s. 104d.) 


I can’t imagine how many times the 
Berigan version of “I Can't Get Started” 
has been reissued, but here it is once 
again and very nice, too. This is, of 
course, the original twelve inch track 
with vocal by Bunny himself, and it re- 
mains the best version ever made of this 
famous Gershwin melody. 

The remaining tracks are only fair 
examples of the Berigan orchestra of 
the middle thirties. But, as always, 
Bunny’s forceful and lyrical trumpet 
playing is well worth listening to. Bunny 
has never acquired the legend which 
surrounds Bix but, next to Bix, his death 
was one of the severest blows that white 
jazz has suffered. 


RUBY BRAFF 
FEATURING DAVE McKENNA 


Why Was I Born; If I Cou'd Be With You; Lover, 
Come Back To Me; Blue 
(HMV 7EG 8397. E.P. Ils. 14d.) 


Pleasant mainstream jazz played in the 
rich, authoritative style one expects from 
Braff with good support from Dave 
McKenna and a well integrated rhythm 
section. 

“If I Could Be With You” opens with 
a delicately phrased muted solo, leading 
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into some neat and gently swinging play- 
ing from Dave before Braff returns with 
a wonderfully controlled, hot open solo. 
Al Lucas plays good bass on “Lover” 
and Dave is in form here, too. “Blue” 
and “Born” swing infectiously and Braff 
solos in that relaxed style which makes 
one wish for more. You won't regret 
adding this to your collection. 
gi 


Ruby Braff (tpt); Dave McKenna (pno); Sam 
Herman (gtr); Al Lucas (bs); Buzzy Drootin (ds). 
July 1956. 


TEDDY BUCKNER 


Potato Head Blues; Black & Blue; Bucket’s Got 

A Hole in It; Save It, Pretty Mama; My Monday 

Date (18} min); Butter & Egg Man; Savoy Blues; 
Someday; Squeeze Me; High Society (21 min) 
(Vogue LAE 12129. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


Entitled “Salute to Louis Armstrong” 
this album includes some of the finest 
traditional jazz to have been issued for 
quite some time. The tunes are all good 
ones; the tempos are just right, in every 
case; and the band produce a real 
genuine jazz sound. Buckner himself is 
immense, his playing having improved 
out of all knowledge since he first formed 
this so-called Dixieland band. His tone 
and method closely resembles Louis 
Armstrong’s—a_ statement which can 
mean nothing but the highest praise— 
and he shows off a sure knowledge of 
attack and a keen imagination. 

There are no bad tracks but I would 
pick “Potato Head” for its excellent 
muted trombone chorus; “Pretty Mama” 
for a most effective piano solo, plus 
Buckner’s swinging solo and imaginative 
coda; “Monday Date” for Joe Darens- 
bourg and some splendid, swinging all- 
in work by the band; and “High Society” 
for the closing ensembles which really 
ride above what Armstrong would call, 
a real solid New Orleans drum beat. In 
addition “Buckets” builds up on a good, 
swinging riff and includes a good soprano 
chorus from ‘Pud’ Brown, and “Black 
and Blue” has some most incisive Buck- 
ner with good work from Ewing, whose 
playing throughout is a perfect example 
of tailgate trombone brought up to date. 
It should be mentioned that the recording 
is first class. 

S.T. 


Teddy Buckner (tpt); John Ewing (tbn); Joe 
Darensbourg (clt); Chester Lane (pno); Art Ed- 
wards (bs); Jesse Sailes (drs). Albert ‘Pud’ Brown 
replaces Darensbourg on ‘“‘Black & Blue’’ and 
‘Pretty Mama’’. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


VINNIE BURKE’S ALL-STARS 


I’m Getting Sentimental Over You; Vin Tin Tin; 
You Don’t Know What Love Is; Lulu’s Back In 
Town (21 min)—Unison Blues; Jordu; Blue Jeans; 
Strike Up The Band (174 min) 
CHMV CLP 1217. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Trouble with giving a bass player a 
session to lead is that you are bound to 
come up with a plethora of bass solos 
—and that is exactly_what happens here. 
Burke is undoubtedly a fine bass player 
but I find the instrument as a solo vehicle 
becomes a drag after one chorus. Cohn 
is a pleasant tenor player and Urbie 
Green’s smooth trombone hurts no one, 
but there isn’t enough of them to be 
heard here. Both guitarists are fine (if 
you can tell them apart), and the rhythm 
swings lightly throughout. 

S.T. 


Vinnie Burke (bs); Al Cohn (tnr); Urbie Green 
(tmb); Jimmy Raney, Joe Puma (gtrs); Eddie 
Costa (pno); Joe Morello (drs) rep!aced by Jimmy 
Campbell on ‘‘Unison Blues’’ only. 


GUY CARAWAN 


The Crawdad Song; Charlie; Sourwood Mountain; 
Ida Red; The Young Man who wouldn’t hoe corn; 
Who’s going to shoe your pretty little foot (134 
min)—Railroad Bill; Poor little turtle dove; Cindy; 
The three little pigs; The Kentucky Moonshiner; 
Chilly winds; The Kicking Mule; Whoa Buck 
(16 min). 
(Topic 10T 24. 10inLP. 29s. 6d.) 


We are fortunate that Guy Carawan 
saw fit to go back and look for his be- 
ginnings. With only ten years singing 
experience he does marvellously well, 
often singing like an old timer, and the 
fact that he did not bother about folk 
music until in his twenties says some- 
thing for human heredity. We are fort- 
unate too that he was featured in some 
style by Dobell’s “77” label, which has 
led to two more LP records and his 
participation in several other sessions. 

This collection is very well recorded; 
every song is a good one while nearly all 
are tried and trusty. Carawan’s voice is 
true and clear, he sings with humour 
and a love of his songs, his guitar and 
banjo are strong and effective. His re- 
corded personality is extremely pleasant, 
and his singing gains strength from the 
fact that he is not trying to sing like a 
man of another race or colour. 


American popular music is not short 
of real children’s songs, and there is one 
to add to the list. “Three little pigs” is a 
winner, and will satisfy the exacting de- 
mands of the kids without depressing the 
adult listener. If only some more of our 
people could sing with such ease and 
humour, or use their instruments in this 
way. Another winner for Topic. 

GB. 


CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY OF 
LOWER BASIN STREET 
(e) Mood Indigo; (b) Muskrat Ramble (e) Sophis- 
ticated Lady; (a) Basin St. Blues; (ec) Stardust; (c) 
Body & Soul (18 min)—(d) St. Louis Blues; (a) 
Memphis Blues; (d) Beale St. Blues; (d) Aunt 
Hagar’s Blues; (a) John Henry Blues; (d) Careless 
Love (17 min) 
(RCA Camden CDN 105 12inLP. 27s. 6d.) 


Except for track (b) this is very com- 
mercial fare, with too much singing from 
the Misses Dinah Shore and Lena Horne. 
Neither sing badly of course, but they 
aren’t the vocalists I would personally 
choose*to sing the excellent selection of 
W. C. Handy tunes on Side 2 of this 
record. The accompaniments are fair 
enough, those by Henry Levine and His 
Barefoot Dixieland Philharmonic being 
much more in the jazz tradition than the 
others. by Paul Laval and His Wood- 
windy Ten. 

Track (b) has old man Sidney Bechet 
blowing away for hell and high water, 
and the music swings. This is a good 
one, but it looks pretty lonely. 

S.T. 


(a) Henry Levine (tpt); Jacques Epstein (tmb); 
Alfred Evans (clit); Rudolph Adler (tnr); Mario 
Janarro (pno); Antony Colucci (gtr); Henry Patent 
(bs); Nat Levine (drs). 

(b) Same plus Sidney Bechet (sop-sax). 11/11/40 

(c) Same with Dinah Shore (vocals). 

(d) Same Lena Horne (vocals). Harry Stitman 
rep!aces Nat Levine. 23/6/41. 

(e) Paul Laval (clit/bs-clt); Milton Cassell (fit/ 
picco!o /oboe /Eng-horn /clt/bassoon); Henry Wade 
(clt/bs-clt); Rudo!ph Adler (oboe/clt/Eng-horn); 
Alfred Evans (clt/bs-clt); Angel Barnes Rattina 
(tpt); Mario Janarro (pno/celeste); Antony Colucci 
(gtr); Henry Patent (bs); Nat Levine (drs) 


KENNY CLARKE QUARTET 
Now’s the time; Squirrel—Stompin’ at the Savoy; 
Four 
(Coumbia SEG7830. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


A Parisian session last year brought 
Kenny and Lucky Thompson together 


with Solal and Michelot, two of the 
soundest Frenchmen in the business. I 
have heard records where both Clarke 
and Thompson swung more, but the re- 
sults are pleasant, if not important. 
“Stompin” is possibly the best of the 
four tracks, the remainder of which 
spotlight the works of the early modern- 
ists. I like the economy of Solal’s piano, 
and Thompson has a warm tone through- 


out. 
G.L. 


Luck Thompson (tnr); Martial Solal (pno); Pierre 
Michelot (bs); Kenny Clarke (ds). 26/9/57. Paris. 


EDDIE CONDON 


Blue Lou; Wherever There’s Love; Newport News; 
The Lady’s In Love With You; The Albatross 
(17 min)—Ain’t Misbehavin’; Third St. Blues; 
Ginger Brown; Everybody’s Movin’; Eddie and the 
Milkman; St. Louis Blues (20} min) 


(MGM C 768. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


After a period of a little over twelve 
years Eddie the Condon has been forced 
to remove himself, his band and some 
dozens of empty bottles from his old 
quarters on West Third Street, New York 
City. He has now installed himself, lock, 
stock and barrels, uptown on East 56th 
Street. The music is pretty much the 
same, except for this particular session 
the brass got itself enlarged, and there 
is the addition of a tenor saxophone. 
This last is really one of the best 
things about the record, for the saxo- 
phonist in question is the redoubtable 
Mr. Freeman, who fills many tracks with 
his amiable and extremely personal style 
of freewheeling. In addition Bud wrote 
a couple of good tunes in “Albatross” 
and “Ginger Brown”. 

The other good things to be heard are 
some fine trumpet by Rex Stewart; some 
good spots of alto-horn from Cary; plus 
good solos from Herbie Hall (sounding 
very like his brother), Butterfield and 
Cutshall. On the debit side, some of the 
ensembles are terribly messy, and the 
rhythm is very under recorded. 

Best tracks are “St. Louis” which has 
good solos from Rex, Freeman and Hall, 
and builds up to quite a climax; “‘Milk- 
man” on which Freeman contributes 
some excellent blues playing and Rex 
does his half-valve act; “Ginger Brown” 
with its excellent Butterfield, Cary and 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Freeman; and “Blue Lou” with good 
solos from one and all the horn men. 

Rex Stewart, Billy Butterfield (tpts); Cutty Cuts- 
hall (tmb); Dick Cary (tpt/alto-horn); Herb Hall 
(clt); Bud Freeman (tnr); Gene Schroeder (pno); 
George Weitiing (drs); Leonard Gaskin bs); Eddie 
Condon, ? (gtr). 


THE EDDIE DAVIS TRIO 
(with Count Basie and Joe Newman) 
Broadway; Don’t Blame Me; Marie; A Misty One; 
Save Your Love For Me (20} min)—Telegraph; 
Farouk; Lock-up; On the Street of Dreams; 
Swingin’ Till The Girls Come Home (22 min) 
(Columbia 33SX 1117. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


“Count Basie’, the sleeve says, “pre- 
sents the Eddie Davis Trio plus Joe 
Newman”. The handsome cover picture 
is of Basie and Lockjaw registering their 
intent to give you pleasure, which they 
do in no small measure. The packaging 
and overall conception adds up to an- 
other success for supervisor Teddy Reig. 

The Trio is not Lockjaw’s normal one, 
but it introduces his organist, the little 
and great Shirley Scott. Shirley is no 
former pianist cashing in on the organ 
vogue. She was trained ag an organist, 
a fact which, I believe, has helped put 
her ahead of the field. Add, of course, 
a lively imagination, wit and real sens- 
itivity, and you have possibly the most 
formidable feminine entry into jazz, 
exclusive of singers, since Mary Lou. The 
mutual admiration felt between her and 
Basie is reflected in their understanding 
interplay. 

Basie himself is too modest and too 
little featured here, but his presence is 
almost constantly felt (dig ‘“Marie”). Joe 
Newman’s solos, muted and open, are 
up to his usual elegant standard. George 
Duvivier’s bass is majestic throughout, 
and Ballard’s drums are restrained but 
steady. Yet the record is unquestionably 
Lockjaw’s triumph. 

His version of “Don’t Blame Me” is 
one of his finest achievements on record, 
one with such tenderness and depth of 
feeling as automatically recall his assoc- 
iation with Ben Webster. It is, neverthe- 
less, a distinctly individual expression. 
The game singing qualities appear in his 
solo on “Farouk” and at the beginning 
of that on “A Misty One”. On “Lock- 
Up” and “Broadway”, he plays in his 
brusque jump style, with its strong in- 
gredient of humour and unique contrasts 
of impetuosity and poise. By taking the 
deadpan statements of the moderns and 
expressing them with the warmth and 
vitality of the preceding mode, he some- 
times suggests possibilities of future 
concord. 

In sum, this is a refreshingly unpre- 
tentious record that will very likely grow 
on you. Sample with the slow blues, “A 
Misty One”, on which everyone does 


well. 
S.D. 


LONNIE DONEGAN 
Lonesome Traveller; The Sunshine Of His Leve; 
Ain’t Ne More Cane On The Brazos; Aren’t You 
Glad You've Got Religion?; Times Are Gettin’ 
Hard, Boys (144 min)—Lazy John; Light From 
The Lighthouse; I've Got Rocks In My Bed; 

Leng Hot Summer Day (15 min) 


(Nixa NPT 19027. 10inLP. 27s. 104.) 


“Brazos” is one of the most beautiful 
of work-songs and Lonnie Donegan, with 
perfectly attuned support from John Cole 
on harmonica, does it no great harm. He 
treats it sympathetically, and with great 
feeling, and succeeds in preserving much 
of the atmosphere of the original. More- 
over, I do not see why his perform- 
ance should not be enjoyed for its own 
obvious attributes—a fine spirit, an easy 
swing that indicates, as does his use the 
blue-note, a lengthy and fruitful study of 
the material, and a considerable contribu- 
tion to an unflagging rhythm section. 
This applies also to his work on other 
tracks of this LP—only “Lonesome 
Traveller’, which becomes a little 
frenzied, and ‘Sunshine’, taken at an un- 
comfortable tempo and rather unin- 
telligible, do not please. 

Donegan’s material is invariably ex- 
cellent, consisting as it does of folk songs 
that, compared to the seasickness despair 
and tulip-time joy of most popular music, 
are almost absolute in their truthfulness 
and freshness. This fact alone puts me on 
his side. That he sings the songs with fire, 
gusto and, usually, understanding, makes 
me even more so. 

If we acknowledge the limitations of 
what he is doing, and admit that he 
occasionally misses the point by confus- 
ing consumption of energy with expres- 
sion of feeling, we can go from there to 
some appreciation of the pleasing aspects 
of his work and the heartening fact of 
his centinued existence in the jungle of 
popular music. 

TS. 


KENNY DORHAM 


Falling in love with love; I'l] remember April (21 
min)}—Larue; My old flame; But beautifu!; La 
Villa (20 min) 


(London LTZ-U 15133. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Who might have suspected some four 
or five years ago that I would derive 
any pleasure from listening to a record 
featuring a female harpist and Max 
Roach—certainly not me. Anyway, the 
liking extends to one track, “Larue”, 
which is such a relief after the sterilities 
of the first side that only a half dozen 
repetitions convince one that it has other 
virtues. 

Much can be blamed on the long- 
playing record, and in one way we can 
be thankful that it was not in use during 
the thirties. How we should have to ex- 
cavate in all those dreary collections— 
“Bix with Strings”, “Bix meets Paul”, 
“I like Bix”, “The Radiophonic Mister 
Beiderbecke” ard so on. with copious 
notes by R. G. V. Venables, Edgar 
Jackson, and no doubt the infant Brian 
Rust. Many of the collections are equally 
dreary today, but only the more per- 
cipient can see the wood for the trees. 

Which is not to suggest that Dorham 
is an unimportant trumpet player, but in 
this collection he is given too much, and 
so are the others. Any classic jazz record 
has a fairly rigid form, and before be- 
coming permanent has often been pruned 
time and again. With recordings now, 
as with so many other things, moderation 
has no place and the only limitations 
are those of technique. This is the third 
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vast LP in recent months on which Max 
Roach’s drums have been extensively 
featured. Who really wants a drum solo 
at any time, other than a few bars to 
wake the boys in the back row? This is 
the fourth large recent LP to give Sonny 
Rollins a chance to say what he wants. 
A big man and a hard blower, but it’s 
almost enough for a while. Now Dor- 
ham, an admirable second man in a 
Rollins group, moves up one, but apart 
from a chance to see him in the spot- 
light it offers little else new. The 
technique is impeccable, the recording 
miraculous, the taste uneven. Fine in 
“Larue”, particularly when he _ breaks 
from the melody, with Roach restrained 
and the harp a perfect foil, but if I had 
to find a title for this LP it could well 
be “Schmaltz on the Rocks”, 
G.B. 

Kenny Dorham (tpt); Hank Jones (pno); Oscar 
Pettiford (bs); Max Roach (drs); Sonny Rollins 
(tnr) on tracks 1, 2, 4; Betty Gamman (harp) on 
tracks 3, 4, 5. NewYork, May 1957 


DON ELLIOTT AND HIS CHOIR 


A Million Dreams Ago; It’s On'y A Paper Moon; 

Dinah; Blue Waltz; Poinciana; Play, Fiddle, Play 

(17 min}—Summer Scene; Tired of Me; I Don’t 

Want To Walk Without You; When The Sun 

Comes Out; The Story of A Starry Night; A 
Waltz (16 min) 

(Brunswick LAT 8263. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


According to the sleeve notes what 
Don Elliott was trying to achieve was “a 
sound of beautiful simplicity”. I think 
that he has probably succeeded, but the 
similarity to jazz has been lost in the 
process. 

Musically, this is a most tasteful 
selection of standards with the very 
tuneful voices of the choir blending well 
with the work of such soloists as Hal 
McKusick on a variety of reed instru- 
ments and Don Elliott himself on 
mellophone, trumpet and vibes. 

“This is soft music to the senses, rich 
to the ear; an agreeable succession of 
sounds projected vocally and _instru- 
mentally. The orientation is jazz, the 
musicians from that clime; the voices 
lending symmetry, creating a cushion of 
sound for the instrumental soloists. . 
This is mood jazz in the quiet sense of 
the word”, says Burt Korall in the sleeve 
notes. Maybe so, but it’s not for me. 

P.T. 

Hal McKusick (clit/bs clt/flute/as/tnr); Bill 
Evans (pno); Ernie Furtado (bs); Paul Motian (ds); 
Barry Galbraith (gtr); Janet Putnam (harp); Don 
Elliott (mellophone/tpt/vbs); Six voices. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


Take The ‘‘A’’ Train; Sidewalks of New York; 
Prelude To A Kiss; Solitude. 


(RCA RCX-1006. EP. 12s. 10}d.) 


This is a curious and _ haphazard 
collection of Ellingtonia, and scarcely 
the best from the wonderful Victor cat- 
alogue. “Sidewalks” in particular, though 
well played, is not really worth reissuing. 

“Take The ‘A’ Train” is excellent, of 
course. This 1941 recording was made 
when the orchestra included such names 
as: Rex Stewart, Tricky Joe Nanton, 
Lawrence Brown, Juan Tizol, Johnny 
Hodges, Ben Webster, Otto Hardwicke, 
Harry Carney, Barney Bigard and Sonny 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Greer, still the greatest drummer that 
Duke has ever had. 

“Prelude”, dating from 1945, features 
Ray Nance on violin and the Duke him- 
self, but is not as good as the earlier 
version. “Solitude” is the original 1934 
Victor version: I have never liked it as 
well as the Brunswick, but at least it 
didn’t need lyrics in those days. ae 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
My One and Only Love; The Impatient Years; 
But Not Like Mine; I've Got The World On A. 
String; An Empty Ballroom; You Turned The 
Tables On Me (18} min)—Ella’s Contribution to 
the Blues; That’s My Desire; A Satisfied Mind; 
Careless; Give a little Get a little; Blue Lou 
(174 min) 
(Brunswick LAT 8264. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


With the exception of two tracks this 
is very. commercial Ella. She sings 
beautifully but the accompaniments are 
rather on the dull side and are littered 
up with strings, harps, ’cellos and the 
usual Hollywood celestial choirs. The 
two exceptions are “World on a String” 
and “Ella’s Blues”, both of which have 
Ella singing at her best with good, 
swinging accompaniment. S.T. 


FRED FYDLER AND THE SAINTS 
JAZZ BAND 
Shine; Stars Fell On Alabama—Lazy River; Dalias 
Blues 
(Parlophone GEP 8709. EP. Ils. 14d.) 
“Fred Sings’, the sleeve notes promise, 
and sing he does—no better and no worse 
than thousands of other bathroom 
crooners on a Crosby kick. He has a 
pleasant voice, but he swings hardly at 
all. “Dallas” betrays unfamiliarity with 
the blues and “Stars” wobbles unsteadily 
at times—it was a mistake doing a tune 
that belongs to Teagarden. 
The Saints provide adequate support, 


but again there is no fire, no depth, and 
no direction. ‘Pleasant’ is a deadly word 
but it is one of the few that describes 
this sort of jazz. These are voices in the 
crowd, to be heard but not remembered. 


TS. 
Fred Fydler (tbn, vcl); Mike McNama (tpt); 
Alan Radcliffe (clt); John Fish (pno); Nigel Sinclair 
(gtr); Reg Kenworthy (bs); John Mills (drs) 
22/2/58 


TYREE GLENN 
Sinbad The Sailor; What Can I Tell My Heart; 
Lonely Heart; After The Rain; Tyree’s Tune; 
Until The Real Thing Comes Along; (22 min)— 
Without A Song; I Thought About You; How 
High The Moon; I Wanna Be Loved; Too Mar- 
vellous For Words (194 min) 
(Esquire 32-061. 12inLP. 39s. 74d.) 


Both Tyree Glenn and Harold Baker 
played together in the Ellington orch- 
estra a year or so ago, and the influence 
has remained in part to the advantage 
of this most satisfying album titled “At 
The Embers”. 

The personnel has been as well chosen 
as the material, resulting in a thoroughly 
enjoyable forty minutes of music. It is 
not only the teamwork of Tyree and 
Shorty Baker, but also the fine support 
from such musicians as Hank Jones, 
Tommy Potter and particularly the 
unobtrusive guitar playing of Mary 
Osborne, that makes this album so much 
better than many similar ones. 

Though Tyree plays some agreeable 
vibes on the first selection and on the 
unusually sensitive interpretation of 
“How High The Moon” it is, as always, 
on trombone that he finds his real level. 
Whether it be _the gently swinging 
“Tyree’s Tune”; the mellow and senti- 
mental “What Can I Tell My Heart”; 
or the haunting version of “Until The 
Real Thing Comes Along”, it’s Tyree at 
his best. I can only echo the sleeve note 


FOR THE 


The Most Happy Piano — Erroll Garner 


Little Jimmy Rushing & the Big Brass 


: Black-Brown & Beige — Duke Ellington 


featuring Mahalia Jackson 
Philips the records of the century 


PHILIPS 


Philips Electrical Limited, Records Division, Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, London W.2. 


Philips are world-renowned makers of Radiograms, Record-Players and Changers 
incorporating the world famous Philips ‘Featherweight’ Pick-up. 
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comment by Robert Sylvester: ‘This is 
one helluva man with one helluva com- 
bination, making, for my money, one 
helluva record album.” And for my 


money, too. 
Harold Baker (tpt); Tyree Glenn (tmb & vibes); 
Hank Jones (pno); Mary Osborne (gtr); Tommy 
Potter (bs); Jo Jones (ds). March 28th & 29th 
1957 


THE GOLDEN GATE QUARTET 


*No restricted signs; Joshua fit the battle of 
Jericho; *Swing down Chariot; *God’s gonna cut 
you down; Jezebel (14 min) — Blind Barnabus; 
*Wade in the water; I will be home again; *Shad- 
rack; Bones, bones, bones (13} min) 


(Fontana TFR 6009. 10inLP. 29s. 24d.) 


A liking for Negro religious music 
usually operates at one level only —it 
either stops short at spirituals, or goes 
beyond this to the firce gospel groups, 
leaving no time for anything milder. It 
is unusual to find an enthusiasm which 
extends over the whole range. I do not 
find it easy to draw the line at either type 
of song, nor do I consider it necessary. 
The better- work of such groups as the 
Golden Gate Quartet or the Mariners 
transcends itself, and one begins to hear 
behind the well-drilled faultless perform- 
ance the crying fervour of the Blind Boys 
or the anguish of the convicts from the 
county farm. 

These singers are faultless right enough, 
if one excepts the stupid pop-style “I will 
be home again” which need not have 
been included. The singing is most beau- 
tifully disciplined, and aided by bass and 
drums most of these tracks swing along 
admirably. Most of us know the bones 
song, which enjoyed a short life as a 
dreary pop named “Dry Bones”. This 
1945 version is good indeed, its rhythmic 
interest enhanced by a most dexterous 
shuffle around a focal word. 

Several numbers use the Negro preach- 
ing style (also adapted by one or two 
trumpet players at times). Notable are 
“Blind Barnabus”, with its middle section 
of ritual slogans delivered against a 
moaning response, “Swing Down” with 
its mounting pace and rhythmic punctu- 
ation supplied by single bass syllables, 
and the crisp biting “Cut you down”. Less 
outstanding tracks include “No restricted 
signs”, “Joshua”, and “Jezebel”, but it’s 
a pretty good mill which turns out this 


music. 
G.B. 

Orlandus Wilson, Alton Bradley, Clyde Riddick, 
Henry Owens, recorded June 1946, except for 
“Jezebel”? and ‘‘Barnabus’’ recorded April and 
May 1941, with Willis Johnson in place of Alton 
Bradley. 

*with Conrad Frederick (pno); Al Hall (bs); 
Jimmy Crawford (drs) 


JOHNNY GRANT 


You’d Better Know It; Darn That Dream—Zing 
Went The Strings; I'll Be Tired Of You 


(Saga ESAG 7004. EP. 6s. 3d.) 


The number of British male singers 
capable of singing consistently in tune 
and with any degree of taste and finesse 
can be counted on one hand. One of the 
select few is Johnny Grant—a dedicated, 
ambitious young man who has unfortu- 
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nately remained in the background for so 
long simply because of his constant 
refusal to rock, skiffle, or otherwise 
conform to general public demands. The 
new cut-price Saga label are to be com- 
mended for affording Johnny this fine 
opportunity to prove his worth, and he 
has subsequently produced one of the 
most -entertaining and _ tasteful vocal 
records made here for many years. 

“Dream” is far and away the best 
track—a moving, beautifully phrased 
interpretation of a great song that has 
been rather overworked in recent years. 
This fine performance makes the bulk 
of the many other alternative versions 
dull and tedious by comparison. “Tired”, 
the album’s other ballad, isn’t quite so 
successful, but it’s well worth hearing 
for the subtle, delicate arrangement. 
“You’d Better Know It” (from Ellington’s 
“A Drum Is A Woman’) comes off sur- 
prisingly well. Grant’s lightly swinging 
work-out will, I hope, aid the acceptance 
of this song as a standard beat-tune for 
jazz singers. “Zing” is the fastest of the 
four titles, and the singer makes a 
palateable job of it. 

Much of the success of this album can 
be attributed to pianist-arranger Norman 
Stenfalt (referred to both on the record 
and sleeve as Stanfelt!) whose arrange- 
ments are first class. 

K.G. 


BOBBY HACKETT 


Strattin’ With Some Barbecue; Royal Garden 
Blues; Fidgety Feet; Oh Baby! 


(Philips BBT 12178. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


Though Bobby Hackett came into 
prominence with Dixie styled groups, 
and was hailed as the second Bix, in 
recent years he has confined himself 
more to playing mainstream jazz. 

These tracks, recorded in 1950, present 
him playing typical Nicksieland music— 
indeed, the supporting musicians, have 
all played at Nicks at one time or another. 

The music has little new to say and, 
except for Hackett’s melodious and yet 
forceful trumpet solo work, the playing 
is rather stodgy and uninspired. The 
record is intended as a showcase for 
Hackett playing Dixieland and as such 
will appeal to his admirers. ‘Royal 
Garden” is probably the best of the four 
and contains a neat solo by Charlie 
Queener. “Oh Baby” also contains some 
driving horn from Bobby with good 
rhythmic support from Cliff Leeman. 

Side one—Bobby Hackett (tpt); Charlie Queener 
(pno); Carl Kress (gtr); Bob Casey (bs); Don 
Marino (drs). New York, August 31st, 1950 

Side two—Bobby Hackett (tpt); Charlie Queener 
(pno); Danny Perri (gtr); Bob Casey (bs); Cliff 
Leeman (drs). New York, September 15th, 1950 


LIONEL HAMPTON 


On The Sunny Side of the Street; Twelth Street 
Rag; Jack The Bellboy; Central Avenue Breakdown 


(RCA RCX-1004. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


Four outstanding recordings by Lionel 
Hampton. I have always considered 
“Sunny Side” one of Hamp’s best records, 
with the superlative solo work of Johnny 
Hodges and an attractive vocal from 


Hamp himself with Johnny and Jess 
Stacy filling in expertly in the background. 
The record is worth having just for this. 

“Twelfth Street” is a tear-up version of 
the ragtime classic with Hamp and Clyde 
Hart on two pianos supported by Rex 
Stewart, Lawrence Brown and _ other 
Ellington alumni. The remaining two 
tracks feature the Nat “King” Cole Trio, 
with Hamp taking over on piano for the 
second. 

P.T. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS ALL STARS 
WITH DJANGO REINHARDT 


Honeysuckle Rose; Crazy Rhythm; Out of No- 
where; Sweet Georgia Brown 


(HMV 7EG 8393. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


The teaming of Coleman Hawkins with 
the late Django Reinhardt, whilst the 
former was on a visit to Europe in April 
1937, was a very happy idea on some- 
body’s part. 

The records which resulted from this 
session have always remained in my 
collection as, not only is there some 
excellent work from both these fine 
artists, but also the performances reflect 
the happy, carefree atmosphere of jazz 
of this period. Though little more than 
jam sessions, both artists are egged on 
by the rest of the group — listen to 
Hawkins in “Crazy Rhythm” for instance. 
The performance starts guite mildly with 
André Ekyan on alto and Alix Combelle 
on tenor. Nothing very exciting happens 
until those two great artists, Benny Carter 
and Coleman Hawkins, take over to show 
the others what it’s all about, with 
Hawkins really swinging the performance 
to a close. A most satisfying track. 

“Out Of Nowhere” is also excellent, 
featuring some fine muted trumpet from 
Benny Carter, but it is Django’s sensitive 
accompaniment to the solo work that 
holds the interest, not to mention two 
wonderfully lyrical choruses from 
Hawkins. Too bad that this could not 
have been made in the days of the LP, 
as one feels that Hawkins would have 
gone on for at least six more choruses, 
with each one better than the last. 

“Georgia Brown” and “Honeysuckle 
are fast-paced tracks, with good open 
trumpet from Carter on the first. The 
proof of the unrehearsed nature of these 
recordings is the failure of Carter to 
come in on cue after Hawkins’ solo on 
“Georgia Brown”. Well worth re-issuing 
and typical of a style of jazz which will 
never date. 

P.T. 


Benny Carter (as/tpt); Coleman Hawkins (tnr); 
Andre Ekyan (as); Alix Combelle (tnr); Django 
Reinhardt (gtr); Eugene d’Hel!emes (bs); Tommy 
Benford (drs). Paris, April 28th, 1937 


EARL HINES/COZY COLE 


Brussels’ hustle (a); Oooh! (a); Backroom at the 
Villa d’Este (a) (20 min)—Caravan (b); Phatz’ 
blues (b); Margie (b) (21 min) 

(Felsted FAJ7002. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


This is an important record for many 
reasons. In the first place it is the first in 
the new series of Felsted jazz releases 
which were specially recorded for the 


label in the States. Next, it marks Stanley 
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Dance’s debut as a session producer, al- 
though he was not actually present at 
the Hines session in San Francisco. Of 
greatest importance to me is the oppor- 
tunity it provides to hear contemporary 
work by Earl Hines, not only as a soloist, 
but in company with other musicians of 
his choosing. This was not so in that 
slightly regrettable Philips session made 
in Paris during his visit to Europe last 
year. 


Tenor man Curtis Lowe, who is 
correctly a baritonist by profession, pro- 
vides a front line which is at the same 
time interesting and obligatory. Without 
it Earl would have no chance to show 
off his great gifts as an accompanist, nor 
to whip the group into that modest frenzy 
which his punching rhythm inevitably 
provokes. I would not have chosen Lowe 
for the session, but the short notice and 
other factors dictated that Hines should 
call on someone from his own regular 
group. Earl is at his most diverse through- 
out—hustling in no uncertain way with 
lots of open hand work in “Brussels”, 
pensive and superbly eloquent in his slow 
blues, oddly titled “Oooh”. Note the 
fantastic chorded passage towards the end 
of this track. It ranks with the greatest 
as an instrumental expression of the 
blues, which may well become a classic. 
Lowe’s baritone on this track is a fine 
example of mainstream playing, breaking 
away from the overstrong Mulligan in- 
fluence. 


The medium tempo “Backroom” is, 
among other things, an object lesson in 
sober and tasteful rhythm work by 
Charles Oden and Earl Watkins, who 
both work in the Hines group at San 
Francisco’s Club Hangover. The absurdly 
relaxed piano work is almost ovérwhelm- 
ing in its approach, being powerful in 
dynamics and subtle in context. 


The New York session by Cozy Cole’s 
Septet sounds quite ordinary by com- 
parison. although it provides some of the 
most lively East Coast jazz recorded in 
the past two years. His fans will need no 
introduction to his lengthy and exacting 
solo, “Caravan”, which was much 
featured when he toured Britain with the 
Hines/Teagarden group. Trombonist 
Phatz Morris growls deliciously on this 
track, and the blues track shows off the 
excellent singing of a newcomer, Dicky 
Thompson. Apart from June Cole, Cozy’s 
pianist brother, and Phatz Morris all the 
band are newcomers, who play main- 
stream jazz in its best sense. What they 
have to say is worth hearing, and the 
personalities involved should be worth 
watching. 

G.L. 


(a) Earl Hines (pno); Curtis Lowe (tnr/bari); 
Charles Oden (bs); Earl Watkins (drs). San Fran- 
cisco, 3/2/58 

(b) Cozy Cole (drs); Lou Jones (tpt); Phatz 
Morris (tmb/harmonica); Boe McCain (tnr); June 
Cole (pno); Dicky Thompson (gtr/vcl); Pete 
Combo (bs). New York, 7/2/58 


EARL HINES 


‘Deed I do; You can depend on me—These 
foolish things; Rosetta 
(Philips BBE12193. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


These four tracks are part of the 
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SOME OF THE 


OUTSTANDING 


BIG T’s JAZZ 
Jack Teagarden with Eddie Condon Orch. 


J A and other groups 
4. AT $099 (Brunswick) 


THE IMMORTAL CHARLIE PARKER 
‘A kind of dossier ... a guide to the intricacies of 
U O 1 the mind of a musical innovator. Each sleeve has 

: a minutely detailed note by Alun Morgan, and 
carries in addition a short personal assessment of 
Parker and his work written by one of five other writers... 


DECCA-GRO 


RIDE, RED, RIDE IN HI-FI LTZ-C 15104/8 (London Jazz Series) 
Red Allen, Buster Bailey, Coleman Hawkins, 

J..€. Higginbotham, Marty Napoleon, JAZZ AT VESPERS 

Everett Barksdale, Lloyd Trotman, Cozy Cole George Lewis and his Ragtime Band 


RD-27045 (RCA) LTZ-U 15112 (London Jazz Series) 


DICTIONARY OF JAZZ THE HAWK FLIES HIGH 
Louis Armstrong; Count Basie; ‘Sleepy’ John Estes; Coleman Hawkins 


Licnel Hampton; Coleman Hawkins; LTZ-U 15117 (London Jazz Series) 
Jimmy Lunceford; Fats Waller; Jimmy Yancey 

RC-24002 (RCA) BOB CROSBY’S BOB CATS 
‘FATS’ 1938-42 , IN HI-FI 

Fats Waller with various accompaniments LVA 9083 (Coral) 


RC-24004 (RCA) 
NEW SENSATIONS IN JAZZ 


JAZZ AT TOAD HALL 
Ken Moule’s Music 


FROM RCA 
Larry Clinton; Andy Kirk; Tito Puente; LK 4261 (Decca) 
Shorty Rogers; Sauter-Finegan Orch.; HANK JONES TRIO 4 


Ha! McKusick; Dave Pell; George Russell; 
Tony Scott; Jack Webb-Pete Kelly’s Big 7; 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


American Columbia “Piano Moods” set, 
recorded in 1950. Unfortunately they are 
all among the six tracks released on 
Philips LP earlier this year from the same 
session. Inexplicably they have elected 
to leave unissued the remaining two 
tracks which made up the original 10” 
L.P., “Velvet moon” and “When I dream 
of you”. They may not be the greatest 
examples of his playing, but they capture 
a mood which is worthy of preservation 
today. The music in hand is typical of his 
free swinging style, wildly imaginative 
and refreshing to me at every hearing. 
Earl’s work will remain when so many of 
the others are consigned to oblivion. 

Earl Hines (pno); Al McKibbon (bs); J. C. 
Heard (drs). New York, 18/8/50 


BILL HOLMAN 
Airegin; Evil Eyes; You & I; Bright Eyes (19 min) 
—Come Rain, Come Shine; The Big Street (21 min) 
(Coral LVA 9088. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Composer-arranger and tenor player 
Bill Holman combines his talents here 
and gets away from the usual modern 
style recordings with their endless solos 
and clever contrapuntal effects. Instead 
we are treated to some very original 
writing and arranging which is simply 
played with some musical thought and 
continuity to it. 

“The Big Street”, for instance, which 
fills most of the second side, is ingenious 
as a piece of music and is played with 
distinct authority. Holman himself de- 
scribes this work and also “You & I” as 
follows: “I tried to make use of basic 
melodic and rhythmic materials. Back- 
grounds, interludes and some ensembles 
are built from thematic material, with 
an attempt to make each version of a 
fragment swing as much as the original 
... In “The Big Street”, the melody of 
part 2 is derived from the C phrase of 
part one, part 3 is derived from the A 
phrase of part one . . . Part one has an 
ABABCD form”. 

Holman has also produced a brilliant 
arrangement of the old Mercer-Arlen tune 
“Come Rain, Come Shine” which features 
some well played trombone by Ray Sims, 
as well as some beautifully phrased tenor 
from Holman himself. Sonny Rollins 
driving “Airegin” is another good per- 
formance with good trumpet from Conte 
Condoli and a fine beat by Mel Lewis. 


All in all, a praiseworthy effort by all 
concerned, confirming the position of Bill 
Holman as one of today’s most versatile 
and gifted jazz modernists. Finally, a 
word of praise of the intelligent sleeve 
notes which deserve careful reading. 

Bill Holman (tnr); Charlie Mariano, Herb 
Geller (as); Charlie Kennedy, Richie Kamuca 
(tnrs); Steve Perloy (bari); Al Porsino, Ray Linn, 
Conte Condoli (tpts); Stu Williamson (tpt/valve- 
tmb); Bob Fitzpatrick, Ray Sims, Lew McCreary 
(tmbs); Mel Lewis (drs); Max Bennett (bs); Lou 
Levy (pno) 

Harry Betts replaces Lew McCreary on ‘‘Bright 
Eyes’’, ‘‘Evil Eyes’’ and ‘‘You & 


CHUBBY JACKSON’S ALL STARS 
I May Be Wrong; So What—Leaving Towm; Sax 
Appeal 


(Esquire EP 201. EP. 13s. 74d.) 


As All-Star bands so often tend to do, 
this one sounds a trifle muddy and never 
really takes off. Three of the tracks are 
arranged by Gerry Mulligan whose solo 
work provides the only points of interest 
on the first side. One might have 
expected something from McGhee but he 
has nothing to say here, and one is left 
with Mulligan’s dry economical phrases 
as the only feature apart from the some- 
what turgid ensembles. 

Zoot Sims and Georgie Auld res- 
pectively are starred on the reverse, but 
lackadaisically. 

GB. 


Howard McGhee, Don Ferrara, Al Porcino 
(tpts); Jay Jay Johnson, Kai Winding (tmbs); 
Charlie Kennedy (alt); Zoot Sims, Georgie Auld 
(tnrs); Gerry Mulligan (bari); Tony Aless (pno); 
Chubby Jackson (bs); Don Lamond (drs). March 
15th, 1950. 


JACKIE AND ROY 


The Glory of Love; The best thing for you; I 
love you real; Could ‘you use me; Miz’ Margret; 
Love is sweeping the country (18} min)—You in- 
spire me; Looking at you; Where did the gentle- 
man go; Let’s get away from it all; Tain’t no 
use; The winter of my discontent (19 min) 
(HMV CLP 1219. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


They are very, very clever, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kral, everything worked out to the 
smallest detail. Perfect support, a light 
intelligent rhythm section, with Roy him- 
self on the piano, and steady quiet drum- 
ming, no fancy stuff. A dual personality 


rather cooler yet more personable than 
the irksome Sinatra, musically quite as 
interesting. I suspect that these two get 
less interesting when they, or someone 
for them, attempt to inject too much of 
an arid humour into the material. A lot 
of musical comedy stuff gets pretty 
ossified when preserved, and cabaret wit 
creaks away from the smoke and alcohol. 

With straightforward singing they 
shine, and here “Glory of Love”, “Miz 
Margret” and “You Inspire Me”, are the 
most acceptable numbers. “Let’s Get 
Away From It”. with talk and a corny 
accent is a bore, “The Winter of my 
Discontent” is pretentious, Jackie’s solo 
numbers on the second side less interest- 
ing than the duets. You can pick and 
choose, it’s alright in small doses; Kral’s 
piano is pleasant, and the group swing 
very lightly. 

G.B. 


Jackie Cain (vcl); Roy Kral (vcl/pno); Barry 
Galbraith (gtr); Milt Hinton (bs); Osie Johnson 
(drs) 


JAZZ CORNUCOPIA 
Home Brew (a); Gone with the wind (b); This 
time the dream’s on me (c); Smoke gets in your 
eyes (d) (194 min); Am I blue (e); Joe’s Blues (f); 
Where or when (d) (204 min) 

(Coral LVA 9089.  12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 

One is always wary of collections—it 
may be a ragbag of otherwise unsale- 
able items, or it may represent a com- 
pany’s choice which does not correspond 
with one’s own. There is no evidence 
here, either in the note or in the con- 
tents, that the record was put together 
with any single idea in mind. The unify- 
ing factors are that each session was 
made during 1957, and that they repre- 
sent six different facets of the music 
which is being made today, much of it 
interesting, and most of it worthy of the 
name jazz. 

Strictly on the modern side of our 
mainstream, it may well be that some 
of these musicians will appear as veteran 
members of the mainstream of tomorrow, 
by whatever name it is called. The roll 
call here is honourable, but one or two 
of the members do not live up to the 
promise which their performance else- 
where leads one to expect. I for one 
listen with interest if any session includes 
Mose Allison, Eddie Costa, Art Farmer, 
Harry Edison, or Gerry Mulligan. All 
are here, and many more, but not every 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 
J. J. JOHNSON AND KAI WINDING 


one has a chance to develop his talent. 

Joe Newman’s is the best track, pre- 
senting the leader’s relaxed, surprising, 
and penetrating horn with the small 
group in which he is most at home, 
prodded by the judicious blue piano of 
John Acea and aided by Connie Kay’s 
drumming. With Frank Wess on tenor, 
this is very good stuff indeed. One turns 
again to the Hal McKusick track for 
Milt Hinton’s bass (he is also with the 
second Albam group) and feels some 
disappointment each time Eddie Costa’s 
solo fails to develop into the eccentric 
scuffle over the keyboard which one ex- 
pects of him. A saxophone solo against 
a large string section is not everybody’s 
idea of jazz (although some people have 
done their best to break us in to the 
notion) but oddly enough the two Ortega 
tracks make pleasant listening, his alto 
fluid and intense against the unremark- 
able support. The other tracks are good, 
well-made music, each with something of 
interest. The Newman is the plum in this 


pudding. 
GB. 


(a) Manny Albam and his Jazz Greats (Holly- 
wood) 

(b) Al Cohn Quintet with Zoot Sims 

(c) Hal McKusick Quintet 

(d) Anthony Ortega with Dick Jacob’s Orch- 
estra 

(e) Manny Albam and his Jazz Greats (New 
York) 

(f) Joe Newman Sextet 


THE JAZZ COURIERS 


What Is This Thing Called Love; Some Of My 

Best Friends Are Blues; The Serpent (184 min)}— 

Guys And Dolls; Time Was; Speak Low; Cheek 
To Cheek (214 min) 


(Tempo TAP 22. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


Recorded last February, this recital by 
the Jazz Couriers is one of the most 
exciting and explosive by a British group 
ever committed to record. Specialists in 
hard, swinging, extrovert blowing, the 
Couriers are a neatly integrated, driving 
quintet co-led by tenorists Ronnie Scott 
and Tubby Hayes. Between them, the 
leaders split the bulk of the solos, while 
additional highspots — particularly on 
“Blues’—are provided by pianist Terry 
Shannon, a purposeful and consistently 
interesting soloist. 

“Love” is a flagwaver taken up-tempo 
with two good choruses each by the 
tenorists, some tasty Shannon piano, and 
a couple of brief spots from Bill Eyden. 
Tubby switches to vibes for “Blues”, and 
fashions a thoughtful solo before Scott’s 
tenor cuts loose on a wild, aggressive 
sequence. Shannon authors his best solo 
of the concert on this track—constructive 
and always imaginative. Back on tenor 
for “Serpent”, Tubby blows two choruses. 
Scott is less fierce on this track and tends 
to sound restrained. The frantic “Guys” 
is a guaranteed show-stopper, and this 
particular version includes excellent, 
booting solos by the leaders. The final, 
up-tempo “Cheek” makes a_ rousing, 
rocking finale. Note Scott’s amusing 
introductions on this set—they’re a riot! 

Ronnie Scott, Tubby Hayes (trs), Terry Shannon 
(pno); Phil Bates (bs); Bill Eyden (drs). Dominion 
Theatre, London, 16/2/58 


Night in Tunisia (c); Piece for two tromboniums 

(d); Rise ‘n’ shine (a); All at once you love her 

(c); No moon at all (a); The Surrey with the fringe 

on top (a) (164 min)—The peanut vendor (b); 

You're my thrill (a); Jeanne (a); Four plus four 

(b); You don’t know what love is (a); The 
Continental (b) (19 min) 


(Fontana TFL 5022. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 
The inseparable pair, who normally 
record with a quintet, have their ideas 
much cluttered up by the presence of no 
less than six fellow trombonists. Apart 
from the three piece rhythm section they 
form the entire band, making a crisp 
but altogether too broad sound, wherein 
the eloquent solo voices are lost and 
obscured. Behind the idea lies a motif— 
for Mr. Winding to exercise his now 
rarely used talents as an arranger — 
which does not succeed completely. Some 
pieces, like the fast “Surrey”, are brim- 
ming over with wit and vitality, but 
others seem to get bogged down in an 
overlush background, which is scarcely 
lightened by an exceptionally inactive 
rhythm section. 
’ Perhaps this 1956 session is the fore- 
runner of big bands (for this one cannot 
be described as anything else) whose 
trombone sections will be voiced as the 
conventional reed sections of today. 
Certainly two of the six play bass trom- 
bones. and there is plentv of voicing built 
into the scores. I did not like or appreciate 
the sombre “You don’t know’. The rest 
have their moments, and “Vendor” and 
“Continental” both recall shades of the 
Rugolo efforts for Kenton ten years ago. 
The trombonium, featured bv the soloists 
in the second track, is reported to be a 
vertical trombone with valves. 

(a) J. J. Johnson, Kai Winding (tmb) leading 
Urbie Green, Bob Alexander, Eddie Bert, Jimmy 
Cleveland (tmb); Bart Varsalona, Tom Mitchell 
(bs-tmb); Hank Jones (pno); Milt Hinton (bs); 
Osie Johnson (drs) 

(b) as (a) but Ray Brown (bs) replaces Hinton 

(c) as (b) but Candido (bongoes) added 

(d) as (a) but Johnson, Winding (trombonium) 
2nd, 4th, 6th, April, 1956 


LEE KONITZ 


Sunflower; Stairway To The Stars; Movin’ Around 
(22min) — Kary’s Trance; Crazy She Calls Me; 
Billie’s Bounce (21min) 


(Columbia 33CX 1v119. 12inLP. 41s. 84d.) 


If Lee Konitz has any followers left 
after his recent disastrous British tour 
with the “Jazz From Carnegie Hall” unit, 
they'll find that he atones somewhat for 
his dismal, pathetic in-person blowing on 
this pleasing though rarely exciting album. 
Shadow Wilson’s pushing drum work 
seems to inspire the altoist to get to grips 
with the tunes in a more workmanlike 
manner than usual, and his solos appear 
to be less esoteric and introvert and far 
more down to earth. 

“Sunflower” and “Movin’” are both 
Ferrara originals. The former is quite a 
pretty tune with good solos from both 
horn men. “Stairway” is painfully slow 
and laboured and doesn’t seem to get 
anywhere, but “Trance” is a much 
brighter affair. The theme statement here 
is rather after the style of the duets Lee 
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used to play with Warne Marsh with 
Lennie Tristano’s group — rapid, quick 
fire stuff. The altoist’s solo on this track 
justifies close inspection, and Ferrara’s 
contribution is also worth noting. “Crazy” 
is a showcase for Lee’s ballad style—a 
soulful, absorbing track with fine Konitz, 
equally good Mosca and some solid 
bassing by Pete Ind. “Bounce” is prob- 
ably the most earthy of all the titles— 
Konitz even sounds aggressive at times 
and Ferrara also authors some good, 
forthright stuff. 
K.G. 


Lee Konitz (alto); Don Ferrara (tpt); Sal Mosca 
(pno); Pete Ind (bs); Shadow Wilson (drs). Re- 
corded 1957 


ELLIS LARKINS 


I Don’t Stand A Ghost of a Chance With You; 

When I Fa't In Love; Where Can I Go Without 

You; Golden Earrings; A Love Like This; Sweet 

Sue; (21 min)—Blue Star; Love Me; My Foolish 

Heart; Love Letters; Stella By Starlight; Can’t 
We Talk It Over (194 min) 


(Brunswick LAT 8261. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 

The late Victor Young, as well as being 
a very versatile orchestra leader and 
musical director of many fine films, was 
also a prolific composer. Some of his best 
known songs, such as “Sweet Sue’, “A 
Ghost of a Chance” and “Stella By Star- 
light” are recalled here by Ellis Larkins. 

The album does not have much jazz 
appeal, but those of you who like these 
very melodic tunes could scarcely wish 
for a more sensitive interpreter than 
Larkins who gently and delicately swings 
them in a very attractive manner. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Red For Piccadilly; Irish Black Bottom; The Old 
Grey Mare; Blue For Waterloo 


(Parlophone GEP 8700. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


Humph has progressed a long way 
since these tracks were made; and very 
much for the better. He has matured as a 
musician and his trumpet playing has 
gained much more assurance. This is not 
to say that these are bad records, but just 
that he has made many which are better. 

The real trouble here is the usual one 
and I don’t have to tell you what it is. 
The Christie brothers acquit themselves 
well and Wally gives Humph good sup- 
port on ‘Irish Black Bottom”. The well 
known “Blue For Waterloo”, with Bruce 
Turner on alto, is another good track 
which stands the test of time perhaps 
best of all. 


“Trish Black Bottom’’. Humphrey Lyttelton 
(cor); Keith Christie (tmb); Wally Fawkes, Ian 
Christie (clts); George Webb (pno); Buddy Vallis 
(bjo); John Wright (bs); Bernard Saward (drs). 
November 30th, 1949 

“The Old Grey Mare’. Lyttelton (tpt); Fawkes 
(cit); Johnny Parker (pno); Freddy Legon (gtr); 
Micky Ashman (bs); George Hopkinson (drs). 
November 9th, 1951 

“Blue For Waterloo’. as above with Bruce 
Turner (alto) added. April 28th, 1953 

‘Red For Piccadilly”. As above. June 3rd, 
1953 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


BARBARA LEA 


(a) Will I Find My Find Today; (c) We Could 
Make Such Beautiful Music Today; (d) You'd 
Be So Nice To Come Home To; (c) Am I In 
Love; (b) The Very Thought Of You; (b) I’ve 
Got My Eyes On You (16 min)}—(d) True Love; 
«c) M tain Greenery; (c) More Than You 
Know; (a) Ain’t Misbehavin’; (a) Autumn Leaves; 
(b) S'eep Peaceful, Mr. Used-To-Be (18} min) 
(Esquire 32-063. 12inLP. 39s. 74d.) 


Best part of this record are the accom- 
paniments, which in every case are 
splendid. Dick Cary is a tower of strength 
as arranger, pianist and alto-horn man— 
everything he does shows ability of a 
high degree. The other outstanding musi- 
cian is Johnny Windhurst who contributes 
some sterling trumpet work on _ five 
tracks. His tone has that real jazz sound 
and his commentaries behind the singer 
are in perfect taste. I like him particularly 
on “Mountain Greenery”, “To Come 
Home To” and the fine “Am I In Love”. 

I am not altogether sold on Miss Lea 
—although I would like to be. There are 
places when her pitching and control 
are rather suspect. I think she puts her 
own finger on the spot when she says, 
“I believe in jazz and in singing, but not 
necessarily in jazz singing’. Much of 
this album does not show her off as a jazz 
singer, though with the musicians she has 
with her, she might have tried harder. A 
lot of people I know rate this LP very 
highly—unfortunately it does not quite 


get me. 
S.T. 


(a) Dick Cary (pno); Al Casamenti (gtr); Al Hall 
(bs); 19/4/57 

(b) Cary (alto horn); Ernie Caceres (clt); Garvin 
Bushell (bassoon), Jimmy Lyon (pno); Jimmy 
Raney (gtr); Beverly Peer (bs); Osie Johnson 
(drs). 24/4/57 

(c) Johnny Windhurst (tpt); Cary (pno/alto- 
horn); Caceres (bari); Casamenti (gtr); Hall (bs); 
Johnson (drs). 26/4/57 

(d) Windhurst (tpt); Cary (alto-horn); Lyon 
(pno): Raney (gtr), Peer (bs). 1/5/57 


LITTLE RICHARD 
Keep a Knockin’; Silvery Moon; Send Me Some 
Lovin’: Boo Hoo: Heebie Jeebies; All Around 
The World (14 min)}—Good Golly, Miss Molly; 
Baby Face; Hey Hey; Ooh! My Soul; The Girl 
Can’t Help It; Lucille (14 min) 
(London HA-U2126. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Peering down from lofty, intellectual 
heights, it would be easy to detest this 


record, but from where I am sitting it is 
enjoyable enough—in small doses. (Hand 
me my zip gun, mama, I like this Little 
Richard!) It is not very dignified music, 
and claims no subtlety, but it is alive 
and kicking and has the sound, however 
far-off, of the blues. Voice and band 
wheel downhill, brakes off and throttle 
wide — the relentless off-beat hypnotises, 
and the wheezing, boogie-phrased tenor 
excites. Richard’s voice is coarse and 
hoarse, but you can tell where he’s from. 
Given different lyrics and slower tempos 
and using some restraint, this could have 
been a very good blues or gospel singer 
—and probably was, among his friends 
back in Macon, Georgia. 

“Hev, Hey” is the best track because 
it is the closest to the tradition and the 
furthest from gross and unconscious self- 
satire. ‘““Miss Molly”, “Lucille”, and “The 
Girl” are worth a listen; on “Knockin’’ 
sax and voice trade frantic choruses; and 
the gospel influence is strong on “Send 
Me” ard “Boo Hoo”. 

I wouldn’t advise anyone to actually 
buy this, but students of the blues or 
those contemplating wild parties might 
do well to borrow a copy. It would make 
a country bird fly wild! <a 


MARTY MARSALA’S BAND 


Hindustan; Tin Roof Blues; Muskrat Ramble 
(18} min)—Baby Won’t You Please Come Home; 
Save It Pretty Mama; King Porter Stomp (16 
min) 

(HMV CLP 1218. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 

Recorded live at a concert at the Sun- 
set Auditorium in Carmel, California, this 
is really a rough old bash. Most of the 
musicians taking part have been around 
for quite some time and they know what 
Dixieland is all about, even if they don’t 
play with any great cohesion. The star 
of the show is*pianist Burt Bales who 
plays some good, solid stride piano 
throughout—with particular reference to 
“King Porter” and “Baby Won’t You 
Please Come Home”. Marty Marsala’s 
lead trumpet is strictly after Armstrong— 
he gets a bit wild at times, but he radiates 
enthusiasm and certainly tries to get the 
band swinging behind him. Morr is an 
in-and-out performer on this showing. 
He sounds good on “Tin Roof”, but 
seems all at sea on “Pretty Mama” and 
“Baby Won't You Please”. Cattolica 


THE 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS 


Good Listening and Dancing at 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


100 OXFORD STREET, 


OPEN EVERY EVENING. SESSIONS FROM ALL TOP TRADITIONAL BANDS INCLUDING 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON & HIS BAND 
CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 
MR. ACKER BILK’S PARAMOUNT JAZZ BAND 


Sessions 7.30—12 p.m. (Sundays 7.15—10.45 p.m.) “*HUMPH"’ NIGHTS:—Wednesday and Saturday. Non-Stop Jazz from two bands 
Club details from H.L.C., 8 Gt. Chapel Street, London, W.! (GER 7494) 


FAIRWEATHER-BROWN ALL STARS 
TERRY LIGHTFOOT’S JAZZMEN 
ALEX WELSH & HIS BAND 


shows a virile imagination. His solos on 
“Hindustan” and “Muskrat” being neat 
and tidy. Not a very important record, 
but not by any means a bad one. 
S.T. 

Marty Marsala (tpt); Skipp Morr (tmb); Vince 
Cattolica (clt); Charles Odin (bs); ’Cis Cousineau 
(drs). November 1957 


KEN MOULE’S MUSIC 


Messin’ about in boats (a); Mouse caro! (b); Mr. 

Toad (a); Wind in the willows (b) (22} min)— 

The boy friend (c); Will-o’-the-wisp (d); Poor 

Arthur (d); Fishin’ the blues (c); Blue grass (d) 
(174 min) 


(Decca LK4261. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Kenneth Grahame’s “Wind in the 
willows” provides the subtitles for the 
Moule arrangements on the first side, 
bringing with it the splendid subtitle 
“Jazz at Toad Hall”. For the most part 
these pieces are very subdued, with the 
accent on exploring the harmonic and 
tonic possibilities of two flutes in the front 
line of an eleven-piece band. George 
Chisholm and Leon Calvert make the 
most of their solo spots, but I find the 
still small voices of the flutes both dis- 
tracting and disconcerting, especially 
when they are played as “legitimately” as 
they are here. Dickie Hawdon seems to 
find his tenor horn a bit of a mouthful, 
although the instrument seems to have 
great solo possibilities, 

The reverse comes to life with some 
vigorous group efforts, baritonist 
Ronnie Ross makes his weight felt by 
sharp strident comments. I particularly 
enjoyed “Poor Arthur”, and the blues by 
Kinsey allows the two tenor men to 
shine. Those who think the music is too 
trim and tidy can comfort themselves in 
the thought that ten years ago the record 
would not have been made, Mr. Moule 
would have been stagnating in some 
garrett, and half the musicians on the 
session would have been out of work or 
sitting in at some small provincial jazz 
club. We may not all approve the tightly 
arranged idiom, but when the arranger 
knows his subject and his soloists, the 
results can be highly pleasing. me 


(a) Leon Calvert (tpt); George Chisholm (tmb); 
Dickie Hawdon (tenor horn); Johnny Scott (flute); 
Roy Willox (flutes); Dougie Robinson (alto); Bob 
Efford (tnr); Ronnie Ross (bari); Bob Edwards 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


(tuba); Arthur Watts (bs); Alan Ganley (drs). 
London, 28/1/58 

(b) as (a) but Derek Grossmith (flute) replaces 
Willox. London, 4/2/58 

(c) Calvert (tpt); Chisholm (tmb); Robinson 
(alto); Efford, Art Ellefson (tnrs); Ross (bari); 
Ken Moule (pno); Watts (bs); Ganley (drs). 
London, 11/2/58 

(d) as (c) but Johnny Scott (tnr) replaces Ellef- 
son. London, 13/2/58 


TURK MURPHY 


Coal Cart Blues; Chimes Blues — Gettysburg 
March; Runnin’ Wild 


(Columbia SEB 10098. EP. Ils. 10d.) 


This is titled ‘Music For Losers”, and 
it sure is—the losers being those who buy 
the record. 

There was a time when I liked the 
Turk, but gone is the rollicking swing of 
the Watters band, and gone is the jaunty 
and awkward swing of the first Murphy 
bands. The leader himself continues to 
wield a rugged trombone, but the fervent 
singing of Bob Helm is sadly missed. 
Bill Napier is only a good clarinettist, 
and Don Kinch’s tone is brittle and un- 
pleasant where once it was clear and inci- 
sive. In the rhythm section, Thad Vanden 
sounds like a refugee from a Bix session, 
and Dick Lammi chugs brutally through- 
out. The latter has been around long 
enough to learn about jazz banjo playing 
—stay in the rhythm section and play it 
light, lilting and four to the bar. His solo 
on “Runnin’” is the low spot of the 
record. 

The last-named tune is much too fast, 
“Gettysburg” dawdles. “Chimes” is rheu- 
matic, and only on “Coal Cart’’ does 
the group attain any semblance of swing. 
But nowhere do they even approach the 
grace and beauty of real New Orleans 


jazz. 
~ T.S. 
Turk Murphy (tmb); Peter Clute (pno); Bill 
Napéer (clt); Don Kinch (tpt); Thad Vanden (drs); 
Dick Lammi (bjo); Harry Witczak (bs). Autumn, 
1957 


ORIGINAL DIXIELAND JAZZ BAND 


Sensation Rag (a); Sphinx (b); Barnyard Blues (c); 

Soudan (b); Tiger Rag (d) (16 min)—Alice Blue 

Gown (b); My Baby’s Arms (ec); I’ve Got My 

Captain Working For Me Now (ec); I’m Forever 
Blowing Bubbles (f) (15} min) 


(Columb'a 33S 1133. 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 


These tracks together with the eight 
selections already issued on Columbia 
3381087, comprise all the recordings the 
O.D.J.B. made whilst they were in 
England. The quality is surprisingly good, 
and whatever you may think of the music, 
it cannot be disputed that this is an 
historically important record. 

As a matter of fact, the band do gene- 
rate a surprising swing, so much so that 
it would appear that Mr. Sbarbaro must 
have been a much better drummer than 
most people realise. The ensemble balance 
was good, and in clarinettist Shields the 
band had a really first class jazzman. 

(a) D. J. Nick LaRocca (cnt); Emile Christian 
(tmb); Larry Shields (clt); Billy Jones (pno); Tony 
Sbarbaro (drs). 12/5/19 

(b) Same 14/5/20. (c) Same. 16/4/19. (d) Same. 
19/5/19. (e) Same. 8/1/20. (f) Same. 10/1/20 


THE ORIGINAL DUKES OF 
DIXIELAND 


Wailin’ Blues; Duke’s Stomp; Swanee River 
Session; Jazz Me Blues 


(Columbia SEG 7833. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


According to the sleeve notes, The 
Dukes of Dixieland “have brought a 
realistic and up-to-date concept to a 
musical style that has had nothing new 
added to its growth and development for 
some time.” 

In actual fact, The Dukes turn out to 
be a mediocre group whose playing is 
competent but never inspired—I could 
name at least six local groups who could 
cut them to ribbons. 

Again I quote: “The combo work 
hard on all the numbers before they 
even lift their instruments to blow one 
note ... The result is the feeling of an 
exciting jam session.” Phooey! 

Their version of “Jazz Me Blues” has 
to be heard to be believed — I can 
only hope that it is supposed to be 
funny: especially the painful vocal by a 
Miss Betty Owen. 


BERNARD PEIFFER 


Our Wa!'tz; Easy living; You made me feel so 

young; They say it’s wonderful; Let’s get away 

from it all; Who can I turn to (18} min)—Last 

night when we were young; Easy to love; Invita- 

tion; Blues for Django; The song is you; 
Goodbye (19} min) 

(Brunswick LAT8262. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Of Peiffer I wrote only a year or so 
ago that he is the most progressive and 
imaginative pianist that Europe has yet 
produced. I will stand by my words, al- 
though I have noted his occasional ex- 
cursions from the beaten track with some 
alarm. Before he went to the States in 
1954 his approach was through the works 
of Waller and Garner. Today his classical 
training has overtaken him to the extent 
that he seems to wish to vie with Previn 
and Gulda for the honours of the white 
Tatum. His definition and two-handed 
approach are in the Tatum vein, but he 
lapses into sheer note playing (the frilly 
sort) on occasion, which I decry most 
strongly. 

His modernistic twists are intriguing, 
and his occasional show of dynamics 
proves that he is no laggard. Behind the 
scenes I suspect that he is having to fight 
fairly hard to establish a name and to 
win a following. This alone could justify 
his paltry choice of material, from which 
“Blues for Diango” and “Invitation” 
stand out a mile. What I hear in Peiffer 
is subtle nuance. allied to occasional 
swinging outbursts, but the overall results 
should be reserved for the selective 
listener only. 


G.L. 
Bernard Peiffer (pno); Ernie Furtado (bs); 
Jimmy Campbell (drs) 


ANDRE PERSIANY 


Broadway; I Cover the Waterfront—Jive at Five; 
Pepe Meets the Vice-President 
(Co'umbia SEG 7845. EP. lis. 14d.) 


This record features Paul Quinichette, 
a tenor player who has always seemed 
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to me to be seriously underestimated. 
To dismiss him as an imitator of Lester 
Young is all too easy. His situation recalls 
that of Ben Webster until he was able to 
shake off the comparisons with Hawk and 
gloriously establish his own individuality. 
Quinichette retains much of the relaxed, 
wistful sensitivity that characterised 
Lester’s early work, but there are re- 
warding and interesting differences of 
personality to be heard in his sound, 
phrasing and construction. His solos on 
the title number of the EP and his first 
chorus on “Broadway” have their own 
original and delicately evocative quality. 
But it is obviously a mistake for him to 
continue to record numbers like “Jive 
at Five”. which are inevitably associated 
with Lester. 

Pianist Persiany’s solos are rather 
stolid, but together with Wendell Marshall 
(bass) and Ed Thigpen (drums) he pro- 
vides adequate rhythmic support. 


RED PRYSOCK 


Fruit Boots; Let’s Get It; Red’s Blues; Red Rock; 
What Next; Plaid Laces (144 min)—Rock and 
Roll Party; The Shakers; Rolling and Rocking; 
The Fox; Lulu; Rock and Roll Mambo (15 min) 

(Mercury MPL 6550. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 

Sledge hammer jazz, unrelentless as a 
death watch beetle. The intense off beat 
rhythm is inexorable and pitiless, but the 
band swing and the music is in its own 
way truly hot. All the solos are by Pry- 
sock, whose tenor playing, although 
coarse and unrefined, has that pulse which 
makes you want to use your feet. 

It is all rather like looking at jazz 
through the wrong end of the Mount 
Palomar telescope—its there, but a long 
way off. 

S.T. 


GEORGE SHEARING 
How’s Trix; Bop look and listen; Swedish pastry; 
Move; Basic English; Point and counterpoint; 
Rap your troubles in drums; Appreciation (23 
min)}—Carnegie horizons; Conception; Good to 
the last bop; Night flight; Simplicity; Get off my 
Bach; Basso profundo; Mood for Milt (23 min) 


(M.G.M.—C769. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


These tracks represent a cross-section 
of George’s work for MGM_ between 
1949 and 1954. possibly the hey-day of 
his quintet. Through his ranks passed 
such stalwarts as Chuck Wayne, Denzil 
Best. Don Elliot, Al McKibbon, and Cal 
Tjader. Soon after the Shearing Quintet 
was formed, they took New York by 
storm, and many people predicted that 
Shearing himself would become one of 
the leaders of the progressive movement 
in jazz. In fairness to him, there is a close 
similarity between his instrumentation 
and that of the Modern Jazz Quartet, 
who made their impact a year or two 
later. For some reason the Shearing effort 
faded out, the idea having sparked for a 
while and then fizzled in an aura of 
disillusionment. The same musical 
formula, no matter how efficiently it is 
performed in the mechanical sense, must 
inevitably become dehydrated and sterile 
after a time. That seems to be what has 
happened to George and his music. Time 
has caught up and overtaken him, despite 
the fact that he started out on a limb 
ahead of most of the present day 
modernists. 
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There is much to commend in these 
tracks, especially “Get off my Bach”, 
but there is a frightening same-iness in 
their execution which fails to excite me, 
but rather tenses me for the inevitable. 


BUD SHANK 


Low Life; With The Wind And Rain In Your 
Hair; You Are Too Beautiful; When Your Lover 
Has Gone; Rustic Hop (20} min)—Wailing Vessel; 
Cool Fool; Littl Girl Blue; Sing Something 
Simple; You Don’t Know What Love Is; Valve 
In Head (19} min) 
(Vogue LAE 12143. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


There’s nothing here that Shank devo- 
tees haven’t heard before, since all the 
tracks have been previously released in 
the form of two separate Vogue 10-inch 
albums. This composite recital makes for 
pleasant, tasteful listening and reaffirms 
Shank’s position as one of the top five 
alto soloists on the American jazz scene 
today. On the whole, he’s a forceful, 
attacking soloist with a ripe, biting tone 
and a nimble train of thought. I like the 
subtle fluency of his phrasing on the 
up tempo charts, also his wistful, reflec- 
tive approach to standard ballads. As a 
showcase, this album brings many aspects 
of Shank’s imaginative blowing sharply 
into focus, and his solo contributions 
maintain an exceptionally high technical 
and creative standard. 


Side 1. Bud Shank (alto); Bob Brookmeyer 
{v-tmb); Claude Williamson (pno); Joe Mon- 
dragon or Buddy Clarke (bs); Larry Bunker 
(drs); with strings. Hollywood, 7/1/55 

Side 2. Bud Shank (a‘to); Bob Enevoldsen, Stu 
Williamson, Maynard Ferguson (v-tmbs); Claude 
Williamson (pno); Joe Mondragon (bs); Shelly 
Manne (drs). Hollywood, 22/6/54 


ZOOT SIMS QUINTET 
Why Cry?; Echoes Of You; Swim, Jim (21 min)— 
Here And Now; Foo's Rash In; Osmosis; Taking 
A Chance On Love (20} min) 
(London LTZ-U 15135. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Once again, the ever-dependable Zoot 
fashions a series of concise, logical, near- 
faultless solos that warrant close atten- 
tion. Technically. he is beyond reproach, 
yet his command of his instrument is of 
secondary importance compared to his 
natural ability to improvise on a con- 
sistently high level. Zoot is here partnered 


by Nick Travis—a tasteful, expressive 
trumpet man. 

The simplicity of Zoot’s solo on “Cry”, 
is very striking. His broad tone has a 
nice, soft edge, and there’s a certain fluid 
quality about his delivery that makes it 
the more acceptable. Travis blows some 
good middle register stuff here, and 
Wilbur Ware’s thoughtful bass solo is 
excellent. “Echoes” is a melancholy, 
reflective conversation piece between the 
two horns, with Travis answering Zoot’s 
initial phrases through an echo chamber. 
“Here” and “Taking” are both happy 
swingers, Zoot sounding completely at 
home during his extended solos. “Fools”, 
the only ballad on the set, is delicately 
handled by the soloists. For “Swim” and 
“Osmosis”, Zoot switches to alto on 
which instrument his tone is ripe and 
rounded. A final word of praise for Osie 
Johnson, who drives the group easily and 
without undue noise. 

K.G. 


Zoot Sims (tnr/a!to); Nick Travis (tpt); George 
Handy (pno); Wilbur Ware (bs); Osie Johnson 
(drs). New York, December 13th & 18th, 1956 


BUDDY TATE & HIS ORCHESTRA 


Bottle It; Walk That Walk; Miss Sadie Brown 
(184 min)—Moon Eyes; Rockin’ Steve; Rompin’ 
With Buck (20 min) 

(Felsted FAJ 7004. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Stanley Dance, our leading critical Pro- 
tagonist of mainstream jazz and the “lost 
generation” who fall between the Trad 
and Mod schools, was commissioned to 
go to America and put theory into prac- 
tice. The results, covering a wide field of 
non-denominational jazz, demonstrate 
how wide the mainstream net is cast. The 
word literally defies exact definition in 
musical terms. Stanley Dance comes as 
near as is possible when he says that the 
term describes “jazz of a central kind, 
a music not inhibited by any particular 
instrumental combination, but emphasiz- 
ing the twin virtues of communicable 
emotional expression and swing”. 

I suppose in the mind of the British 
fan, mainstream ‘jazz is most closely 
associated with the kind of music made 
by the sundry jam-session groups re- 
corded under Buck Clayton’s leadership. 
These Tates are couched in that familiar 
idiom, often loosely called “Kansas City 
style”. There’s a strong flavour of the 


pre-war Basie band—not surprising when 
you count up the number of ex-Basie- 
ites in the personnel. Despite the formid- 
able all-star cast on Side Two, I find the 
tracks by Tate’s regular group (reinforced 
by a hand-picked rhythm section) the 
more satisfying. Needless to say, there is 
plenty of first-rate jazz from the all-stars. 
Buck contributes further to his reputation 
as one of the most consistently excellent 
players on the current scene. It’s a rare 
pleasure nowadays to hear the highly- 
vocalised, cheekily adventurous but 
always warm music of Dicky Wells. And 
Stanley Dance deserves high commenda- 
tion for introducing pianist Skip Hall to 
the list of mainstream recording attrac- 
tions. His style is fruity in the Garner- 
Hines tradition rather than terse a la 
Basie, but he fits admirably into these 
surroundings and offers some mightily 
rocking solos. The only bring-down in the 
all-star tracks is “Rompin’ with Buck” 
which unaccountably gets out of hand. 
To my surprise, Jo Jones abandons his 
usual tasteful lilt and literally breaks 
things up with some very busy, inaccurate 
explosions. Up to this point the section 
work is exemplary. I like Lord West- 
brook’s rhythm work enormously. 

The regular band on Side One scores 
with fuller and more interesting arrange- 
ments. They fully justify the band’s 
reputation as the most unpretentious, 
hard-swinging small band on the con- 
temporary scene. To borrow the highest 
praise in Jimmy Rushing’s vocabulary, 
when they play the blues, they play! 
Buddy Tate himself is the best blues 
man I know on his instrument—his tone 
is big and warm, reminiscent on occasion 
of Herschel Evans. Chu Berry and the 
best of Jacquet. And he can boot out an 
uncompromising blues solo without ever 
straying into the arid wastes of hackneyed 
“rhythm and blues”. I have only space 
left to urge all lovers of swinging jazz to 
get this disc—and to urge whoever it 
may concern to let us have some more 
records by this fine Buddy Tate band. 

Side 1. Buddy Tate (tnr/cit); Pat Jenkins (tpt); 
Eli Robinson (tmb); Ben Richardson (alto/clt); 
Skip Hall (pno); Everett Barksdale (gtr); Joe 
Benjamin (bs); Herbie Lovelle (drs) 

Side 2. Buddy Tate (tnr); Buck Clayton (tpt); 
Dicky Wells (tmb); Earl Warren (alto/bari); Skip 
Hall (pno); Lord Westbrook (gtr); Aaron Bell 
(bs); Joe Jones (drs) 


JEA 2. SANDY PATON 


4 JES 1. JEANNIE ROBERTSON 
Waddin’, etc. 


DIRECT FROM US _ 


AMERICAN FOLK SONGS Vol. 2 


p The Farmer’s Cursed Wife, etc. 
P THE GALLOWA’ HILLS 


L series—78 rpm. 7s. 4d. 
JES/JEA; JEN/JEL—EP’s 13s. 74d. 


HAPPY XMAS and NEW YEAR from JAZZ SELECTION 
100, CHARING CROSS, ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. 


NEW RELEASES ON JAZZ COLLECTOR 
JEL 2. WALTER ROLAND—Talkin’ Low Blues—Money Taker Woman. GEORGIA SLIM—Separatin’ Blues 


Ocean Wide Blues. 


L 90. LUCILLE BOGAN—Down In Boogie Alley—Sweet Man Sweet Man,acc. W. Roland. 


and on the new COLLECTOR label 


FROM YOUR LOCAL RETAILER 


MEMORIES ARE MADE OF THESE 
JEN 1. MICKEY ASHMAN and the BAND 
In The Shade Of The Old Apple Tree, Who 
Were You With, etc. 
, GLASGOW STREET SONGS with ROBIN HALL 
Scottish Folk Songs including Gallawa’, Cutties, JES 2. Coulther’s Candy, Dundee Weaver, etc. 
FINNIGAN’S WAKE—DOMINIC BEHAN 


JEI 1. JAMES JOYCE SONGS 
inc. Finnigan’s Wake, Master McGraith, etc. 


(TEM 8619) 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


SONNY TERRY & BROWNIE 
McGHEE IN LONDON 


I love you baby; Corn bread, peas and black 
molasses; That’s how I feel; You'd better mind; 
Treated Wrong; Brownie’s Blues (19} min)— 
Southern Train; Just a dream; Sonny’s Blues; 
Gone but not forgotten; Change the lock on the 
door; Climbing on top of the hil} (20 min) 


(Nixa NJL 18. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Jazz and the blues are full of great 
couples—Joe Turner and Pete Johnson, 
Carr and Blackwell, Maceo and Tampa 
Red, Dodds and Dominique, Ory and 
Papa Mutt. Sonny and Brownie are a 
wonderful working pair, and like some 
of the others have established a great 
mutual awareness. We have been lucky 
in having these two men with us this 
summer, and their visit will not be for- 
gotten for many a year. I think at the 
time we took it too much for granted 
-—blues singers touring with our leading 
jazz band, even broadcasting weekly for 
the B.B.C., would have been inconceiv- 
able a short time ago. Anyone unfort- 
unate enough to miss them in person can 
make a choice from the records—the 
Topic, with drummer, from an American 
recording, or the British sessions with 
the Barber band or with a piano. Dave 
Lee’s piano is a pleasant surprise; after 
his excellent work with Dankworth one 
hardly expects to hear him next day with 
phrases from Yancey and Maceo, on a 
blues session. 

Any record by these two is good, but 
doubly good after seeing them nearby, 
hearing them sing by the hour. Now 
they have gone, one can remember the 
relaxation and the joking, Brownie’s 
handful of picks, the strange hand- 
muting of Scnny’s harmonica, his selec- 
tion from a case full of instruments. 
Two songs are the same on this record 
as on the Topic LP, “I Love You Baby” 
and “Climbing on Top of the Hill” but 
the versions are different and in most 
ways the records are complementary 
rather than competitive. There are solos 
bv both singers, spoken asides, the duets 
they do so very well, and in “Brownie’s 
Blues”, McGhee takes to the piano 
alongside Dave Lee. 

This is a fine record; jit will do to 
keep Sonny and Brownie remembered 
until they come again. 

GB. 


BEN WEBSTER 
Soulville; Late Date; Time On My Hands; (17 
min)}—Lover, Come Back To Me; Where Are 
You?; Makin’ Whoopee; Ill Wind; (21 min) 


(Columbia 33CX 10122. 12inLP 41s. 8}d.) 


_ Ben Webster, as this record proves, 
is an artist true to himself and his style, 
and one who continually grows in 
stature. His music is a marvellous com- 
pound of jazz virtues. It swings and 
sings: it has a big warm sound; and it is 
full of swiftly communicative feeling. 
Todav. it is rare to hear a iazzman play 
the melody the way he does on “Lover, 
Come Back To Me” and “Makin’ 
Whoopee”. His simplicity and sure phras- 
ing create a delicious sense of security 
and relaxation in the listener — just as 


Johnny Hodges does—which is all the 
more refreshing at a time when most jazz 
seems expressly designed to produce 
nervous tension. 

That Ben has a way with ballads is 
well known, but he also has a way with 
the blues. The slow “Soulville” is very 
moving, and the medium-tempo “Late 
Date” jumps violently with the kind of 
passionate utterance that suggests Ben 
sometimes still finds his instrument in- 
sufficiently expressive. “Lover, Come Back 
To Me” is also taken at an attractively 
rocking medium. The short ‘Makin’ 
Whoopee” is very successful, and fasci- 
nating in the masterly simplicity of its 
construction. 

Nat Hentoff’s informal notes are an 
especial pleasure, embodying as they do 
quotes from many musicians, including 
Ben, who expresses a high opinion of 
the accompanying Peterson unit—Oscar, 
Herb Ellis, Ray Brown and Stan Levey. 
It is undoubtedly efficient and discreet, 
but it sounds oddly hollow and mech- 
anical after the trio on Ben’s previous 
Verve LP—Art Tatum, Red Callender 
and Bill Douglass. Perhaps Tatum was 
not an ideal accompanist, but he was 
a musical inspiration. (Incidentally, I 
understand we may have the rest of that 
LP before long). 

“Most of the guys I like—Hawk, Benny 
Carter, Hodges, Carney—play with a full 
sound”, Ben says. “Playing in the Elling- 
ton reed section helped, because in order 
to blend with Harry Carney, you have to 
sound big”. Ben sounds big and is big, 
as man and artist. Long may he blow! 

Not to be missed. 

S.D. 


STAN TRACEY 
Almost like being in love (d); Over the rainbow 
(a); Surrey with the fringe on top (b); I love Paris 
(d); The best thing for you (b); I can’t give you 
anything but love (c) (184 min)—This nearly was 
mine (d); They can’t take that away from me (d): 
I’ve got five dollars (f); Mad about the boy (ce); 
But not for me (f); Love is (f) (18 min) 


(Vogue VA160130. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Composer-pianist Stan Tracey has had 
a variety of name band jobs before 
coming to rest in the Ted Heath rhythm 
section. His style, oddly enough, does 
not savour of the big band idiom, being 
derived from the Bud Powell/Andre 
Previn approaches. There is an oblique 
hint of Monk in some of his harmonies, 
but I shall probably get into trouble for 
suggesting this. as many pianists do not 
like to have their work associated with the 
idiosyncracies of this great performer. 

I am disappointed with Tracey’s vibra- 
vhone solos for he makes little use of the 
harmonic aspect of the instrument, which, 
as a pianist. should appeal to him—‘“I 
can’t give you” is the best of the vibes 
tracks. Piano-wise he is able and forceful 
in his approach, but inclined to a rather 
mechanical interpretation of slow tunes. 
I commend the idea of lifting the rhythm 
section from a big band and letting them 
swing out on their own. 

G.L. 


(a) Stan Tracey (vibes); Ike Isaacs (gtr); Kenny 
Napper (bs); Phil Seamen (drs). London, 1/5/58 

(b) Tracey (pno); Napper (bs); Seamen (drs). 
London, 1/5/58 
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(c) Tracey (vibes); Ray Dempsey (gtr); Johnny 
Hawksworth (bs); Ronnie Verrell (drs). June, 1958 

(d) as (c) but Tracey (pno); Dempsey out. 
June, 1958 

(e) as (c) but Isaacs (gtr) replaces Dempsey 

(f) as (d) 


THE TOMMY WHITTLE QUINTET 
You Stepped Out Of A Dream; Dearly Beloved; 
Poinciana; Broadway 
(Saga ESAG 7008. EP. 6s. 3d.) 


There is not a lot that is original here, 
but the high standard of musicianship 
throughout makes it a worthwhile contri- 
bution to the local jazz repertoire. 

For my money, the sensitive piano 
playing of Eddie Thompson is the high- 
spot of the record, though it is always a 
pleasure to hear Tommy Whittle. The 
dovetailing of ideas and _ interesting 
patterns created by Tommy and Harry 
Klein are also worth noting, particularly 
on “Dearly Beloved”, but the rhythm 
section lacks an incisive beat and, as a 
result, the performances sound dated 
within the modern jazz span. Incidentally, 
on my copy, the order of the second 
side is reversed. 

P.T. 


Tommy Whittle (tnr); Eddie Thompson (pno); 
Harry Klein (bari); Ken Sprang (bs); Jackie 
Dougan (drs) 


WOODY GUTHRIE 


Worried Man Blues; Poor Boy—Gypsy Davy; 
More Pretty Girls Than One 


(Melodisc EPM 7-85. EP. Ils. 10d.) 


More Woody from the lists of the 
now-defunct American Stinson label. 
This makes two EP’s and one twelve 
inch LP by him now available on Melo- 
disc. and there’s not a bad track among 
them. 

Woody is the singing prototype of that 
rare American portrayed by Steinbeck in 
“The Grapes Of Wrath” and by Jones 
in “From Here To Eternity”—the free 
spirit, going his own good, hard way— 
resilient, sympathetic, conscientious—the 
raw material of which legends are made. 
He is the strolling player. the bridge 
between the unschooled folk artist and 
the conscious entertainer, who blows into 
town with his “git-tar’ on his back, a 
look of knowledge in his eyes, seams of 
experience in his face. He has seen his 
country and his people, the good and the 
bad in good times and bad, and his 
observations and experiences are in his 
singing. 

The composer credits on these songs go 
to “Stinson” but, Guthrie composition or 
not, each song has his stamp on it. Alone, 
he turns “Gypsy Davy” into something 
completely American. and on the re- 
maining tracks he is joined to good effect 
by Cisco Houston. “Pretty Girls” is a 
variant on the “pebbles on the beach” 
theme sung to a tune reminiscent of 
“Rambling Blues”. “Worried Man” is the 
skiffler’s evergreen, and “Poor Boy”, like 
Ma Rainey and George Melly, is waiting 
for a train. 

Such wholesome and healthy music as 
this deserves a place in any hot jazz 
collection. 
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THE*HIGH PRIEST 


Allan Ganley Quartet 
featuring Art Ellefson 


ESAG 7010. EP 6/3 


INTRODUCING JOHNNY GRANT 


“Sensational New Jazz Singer 
with the Norman Stenfalt 
Orchestra 
ESAG 7004. EP 6/3 


YOUNG AND HEALTHY 


The Mick Mulligan Band 
STP 7020 EP 10/- 


DREAMBOAT 


Harry Walton & His Band 
12° LP 25- XID 504! 


A TOUCH OF LATIN 


Tommy Whittle Quintet 
featuring Eddie Thompson 
and Harry Klein 


ESAG 7008. EP 6/3 
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books O His Eye is on the 
Overseas and Fire members must send remittance Sparrow, 6s. 

‘ books, 36s. (pl 4s. 6d. postage) 
for the six books bs. (plus ad, postag O Jazz: Its Evolution 
| Name and Essence, 6s. 
| heehee , O Count Basie and his 

Orchestra, 6s, 


must 
read 


MEZZ 
MEZZROW’S 


sizzling life 
story 


Really the 
Blues 


The January/February choice of the Jazz Book Club 
This is a most astonishing book. Call it an authentic human 
document. Call it the odd Odyssey of an old-time jail-happy 
jazzman who spiked beer for Al Capone, played the clarinet 
in dives high and low, married across the colour line, and 
today heads a jazz record company! Say that it’s written in 
rich, racy American idiom, packed with the raw excitement 


you get from any surreptitious glimpse of things never meant 
| to be seen. Say that, and more, and still you won’t have cap- 


tured these impassioned pages. Every phrase, every sentence 
has the beat, the cadence of the music that finally stood 
between Mezz and utter degradation. 

Elsewhere 25s; but JBC edition only 6s. 
|{ Join the Jazz Book Club and build your own jazz library at 
bargain prices. 


The Current Programme 


November/ December 1958 
CONCERNING JAZZ edited by Sinclair Traill 
A sparkling collection of articles by experts from all over 
the world, including Panassié, Douglas Hague; Mezzrow; 
Gerald Lascelles, Stanley Dance, and Brian Nicholls. 
Elsewhere 12s. 6d.; but JBC edition only 6s. 
January | February 
REALLY THE BLUES hy Mezz Mezzrow and Bernard Wolfe 
March/April 1958 
JAZZ HOT & HYBRID by Winthrop Sargeant 
| Defines jazz, analyses its musical anatomy, and indicates the 
features that distinguish it from other kinds of music and 
gives it a unique place in the music of the world. 
Elsewhere 35s.; but JBC edition only 6s. 


plus 
To supplement the bi-monthly choices the club offers as an optional 
purchase the first of a series of ‘‘Additionals.”’ 

Eddie Condon’s TREASURY OF JAZZ 
This 500-page omnibus of jazz with an all-star cast of writets is well 
known to members. It is good reading-—for a few minutes, a few hours, 
for keeps. To get your copy you must order it specially—do it now, 
ecition is limited. Ready December. 


Elsewhere Ws.; but JBC edition only 17s. 


Post today to JAZZ BOOK CLUB 
| 38 William IV Street, London, W.C.2. 


| 
Please send the following 
back choices and charge 
to my account: 


Enrol me as a member of the Jazz Book Club. 

I will purchase the six bi-monthly choices, com- 

mencing with the choice, After a year, 

if I wish to discontinue my membership, I can 
give one month’s notice 

O I will pay monthly on receipt of each book 

| at 6s. (plus 9d. postage) 

O I enclose 6s. (plus 9d. postage) for the first 
book and IJ will pay for subsequent books as 
they are sent. 

O I erclose 36s 


O Young Man with a 
Horn, 6s. 


© Jazz in Perspective, 
6s. 


O Play that Music, 6s, 
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BOOK 


JUST JAZZ—2 


Edited by 
Sinclair Traill and Gerald Lascelles 


(Peter Davies. 42/- Illustrated. pp. 448) 


Behind the gay, summer-dress exterior 
of Just Jazz the Second can be found 
several examples of current jazz criticism 
at its adult very best. Seven essays out 
of twelve are educational, provocative, 
and entertaining, and only one proves 
itself unworthy of the space it occupies. 
The editors have allotted three chapters 
each to the figs, the mainstreamers, and 
the modernists, leaving two of no parti- 
cular allegiance and one, called “The 
Usurpers”, for the birds. The last 253 
pages of the book are devoted to a disco- 
graphy of all jazz records issued in 
Britain during 1957. The usefulness of 
this seems debatable, but as most en- 
thusiasts seem to approve of it I will only 
suggest that LP titles be given in future, 
so that non-discographical types like my- 
self can more easily while away winter 
evenings marking off the few discs we 
were able to afford during the year con- 
cerned: a depressing but fascinating 
pastime. Lay-out is airy and attractive, 
the chapters well separated, and the 29 
full-page photographs are topical, taken 
recently, and beautifully reproduced. 

Humphrey Lyttelton’s opening article, 
“The Common Denominator’, is a 
thought provoking bit of observation on 
current trends in jazz playing. I heartily 
disagree with him, but must acknowledge 
the originality of his thinking. Humph 
suggests that the turning back towards 
jazz roots by the modernists, seen in 
relation to (what he calls) the “total de- 
fection” from (what he calls) Revivalism, 
may eventually lead to a meeting on 
common ground which. for the sake of 
reference. will be called mainstream. On 
the surface this is a most persuasive idea, 
but it has sinister implications involving 
a loss of identitv and the obsolescence of 
manv i977, characteristics. Since Revival- 
ism is largely a term thought up by non- 
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revivalists, and since investigation shows 
no “total defection” from the ranks of 
those who have preferred New Orleans to 
any other styles or non-styles, many of the 
supports of Humph’s carefully constructed 
footbridge to Utopia must be replaced by 
newer, less wormy timbers. Who, it 
might be asked, has defected? Ken 
Colyer? Chris Barber? Terry Lightfoot? 
Acker Bilk? James Asman? Or perhaps 
Stanley Dance and Sinclair Traill? As 
far as the eye can see only Humph has 
defected, and he said it, not I. And by 
his own admission, in his book “Second 
Chorus”, Humph was never Revivalist 
(in his own sense of the word) enough 
to be able now to call himself a 
“Renegade”. 

One flaw leads to another, and rather 
than attempt to throw light upon the 
more obvious confusion among the 
American modernists, Humph takes the 
opportunity to fire a few more rounds 
in his current war against the tradi- 
tionalists. Some of his statements are 
dead wrong (“there is nothing left to 
revive”) and much of his _ theorising 
contradictorv: he approves the “logical 
evolution” from Morton to Duke but 
finds the same process from Louis to 
Dizzv unwelcome. Yet. according to 
Humph, the person who welcomes neither 
example of the process is “blinded by 
prejudice”. 

Nevertheless, Humphrey Lyttelton is a 
thinker. one of the few around, and he 
writes jike one. My’ only serious complaint 
is that too often he gives the impression of 
attempting to justify his own changes in 
musical policy at the expense of others 
who have not chosen to follow suit; at 
times it is difficult to tell the jazz critic 
from the practising musician. After all, 
we should all be allowed to play pretty 
much as we please. 

And there are other thinkers abroad... 

Ernest Borneman, a favourite of mine 
since the bloody days of the Record 
Changer, trots out his new and interesting 
theories about jazz history under the 
heading of “Creole Echoes”. I suspect 
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that he has been slightly carried away by 
an idea and I am not at all convinced 
by the impressive array of discs he has 
lined up as evidence. It seems certain 
that some of the pre-jazz music of New 
Orleans was akin to the Calypso, but 
Ernest completely disregards the blues 
and spiritual roots of the jazz tree. There 
were musicians, particularly among the 
educated Creoles, to whom the blues 
might have been low-life music — the 
Big Eye Louis Nelson interview in “Mr. 
Jelly Roll” is interesting in this connec- 
tion—but it seems there were two schools, 
even then. One was the aformentioned 
Creole school that eventually produced 
Tio, Picou, Desvigne, Perez and Filhé: 
the other was the more “gutbucket” 
school from which Mutt Carey, the 
Dodds brothers, Armstrong, Thomas 
Valentine, Lee Collins and Freddy Kep- 
pard were to graduate. To the unprivi- 
leged parents of the latter (or to Ory who 
was from out of town) the traditions of 
the Creoles may have meant little or 
nothing and I cannot help but think that 
theirs is the more vital and important 
music. 


The impact of visiting American jazz- 
men on local talent is discussed by 
Charles Fox. He too thinks the revival 


~ has lost its “dynamic’’, but one feels this 


is observed with regret rather than exul- 
tation. Not a great article, but pleasant, 
reasoned writing to enjoy. 


Max Harrison shook me somewhat. I 
read with relish as he traced the decline 
of bop, and noted gleefully the emergence 
of a latter-day mouldy fig, complaining 
about the “dilution of bop” by its 
younger practitioners. From what Max 
writes. bop is pretty well finished now, 
that Parker, Navarro and Christian are 
dead and Dizzy has gone commercial; 
the youngsters are modernist Turk 
Murphys (poor Turk, he gets it from all 
directions) damaging the idiom with their 
inept handling and emotional barrenness. 


Being a_ traditionalist of sorts who 
enjoys Turk, I am inevitably at variance 
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with some of the ideas here. For instance 
there were two, not one, revolutions 
taking place in the 40’s. On one hand 
were the boppers, reacting against the 
boredom of section playing; on the other 
the revivalists moving back to the old 
values, the roots—a path, incidentally, 
sought today by a number of modernists. 
I cannot accept the claim that bop was 
not a conscious revolution. Perhaps the 
loss of emotional content (wholesome 
variety) was accidental, but the form was 
deliberately made more complex and 
harder for the layman to understand. 
Bop was revolution rather than evolution. 

However, this is a clearly written, in- 
formative chapter. Unlike so much 
writing from both camps it is right neigh- 
bourly in manner — the sort of article 
that prompts a long-time traditionalist to 
listen again to “Cool Blues”. 

“Extended Improvisation and Form”. I] 
don’t go for this wringing and twisting, 
over-elaborate style of writing employed 
by Martin Williams. Maybe he had some- 
thing to say, but the message is lost in a 
heavy undergrowth of verbal foliage— 
the writing lacks the continuity and form 
that is the theme of the article. His long 
sentences change direction mid-way and 
it becomes extremely difficult to follow 
the thread of the arguments. His attempts 
to explain away the grotesque melodies 
of Davis and Rollins are singularly 
unconvincing, and the comparison of their 
music with that of Yancey, Jelly and 
Louis Armstrong is over-analytical and 
absurd. This sort of cock-eyed logic can 
be used to substantiate almost any theory, 
and no matter what similarities of form 
can be detected. the content quota is all 
on the side of the old-timers. 

Stanley Dance comments with his usual 
astuteness on the myth of popularity with 
regard to jazz in America. He points out 
that only records are selling well, and 
most of them are modern; the night 
clubs continue to fold and the swing men 
of the 30’s continue to be neglected. This 
is not only Stanley’s dilemna, as any New 
Orleans and blues fan will verify. But I 
feel that, short of accidents, little will be 
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Ha Ha This-A-Way All For You 
Red Bird Polly Polly Wee 


WOODY GUTHRIE EPM 7-85 
Worried Man Blues 
Poor Boy 
Gypsy Davy 
More Pretty Gals Than One 


Side |. 
Ain’ No Mo’ Cane On This Brazis 
Summer Day 
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all the best records for Christmas 
PARTY SONGS BY LEADBELLY MLP 517. 10 inch LP 


Side |. Green Grass Grows All Round Little Children’s Blues 
More Yet Skip To The Lou You Can’t Lose Me Cholly 
How Old Are You It’s Almost Day 

Side 2, 


Little Sally Walker What Are Little Boys Made Of How Do You Know 


ALAN LOMAX SINGS SONGS FROM TEXAS EPM 7-88 


Write for free list of Jazz Issues 


Telephone : COVent Garden 2848/2931 


Don’t Mind The Weather 
Skip To My Lou 


LEADBELLY EPM 7-87 
Christmas Song 
Ha Ha This-A-Way 
Little Sally Walker 
Red Bird 


Side 2. 
I’m A Rambler And A Gambler 
The Red River Shore 


done to right the situation. Good jazz 
musicians, from Percy Humphreys and 
Thomas Valentine to Hilton Jefferson 
and Buster Bailey will be ignored as long 
as the critical mobsters and the ten per 
cent men retain their influential positions 
on the American scene. 

Chapters by Yannick Bruynoghe 
(“Chicago-Home Of The Blues”) and 
Bob Koester (“Jazz In St. Louis”) are 
excellent reporting jobs that give an idea 
of the talent that abounds yet in a mere 
two American cities. Such articles as 
these make one yearn for a tape recorder, 
a visa, and fifty thousand dollars. 

Douglas Hague presents the “New 
Faces of 1958”. Yuseef Lateef is “an- 
other muscular player with a real funky 
sound”. Lee Morgan is a “hard-driving 
blower” (nothing like blowing to get 
music out of a trumpet!). And so on... 

Sinclair Traill presents a short but 
interesting taped interview with Norman 
Granz and Gerald Lascelles writes about 
Popularity Polls—I don’t know why. He 
wants to know if they are powerful or 
pernicious —a strange question to ask 
when it is obvious that they are both. 

After glancing through “Some Events 
Of 1957” by Stanley Dance we turn back 
to Benny Green who, on page 79, 
launches a fourteen page tirade against 
skiffle; or rather his nightmarish concep- 
tion of it. From the start it is obvious 
he has not the slightest knowledge of the 
subject and I am not impressed by his 
guote from Oscar Wilde. He names no 
skifflers (except to call Lonnie Donegan 
and Nancy Whiskey “Philistines’—and 
this on the last page) and he gives no 
recorded examples by which we might 
identify the victims of his venomous 
prose. Thus. he merits no argument. 
This is nasty and unfunny writing that 
forfeits any right to the name of criti- 
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cism: it is careless, destructive, un- 
informed. It is by far the worst article 
in an otherwise highly commendable 
book. 

If I have gone on at some length it is 
onlv because much of the writing in Just 
Jazz 2 causes the reader to think, to re- 
examine his own standards, and to realise 
that the Tommy Ladnier story is going 
to be re-told many times before jazz is 
finally and irretrievably finished; only 
the names of the leading characters will 
be changed. 


Tony Standish. 


BG—OFF THE RECORD 


A Bio/Discography of Benny Goodman, 
by Donald Russell Connor. 


(Gaildonna Publishers $4.95 Ill. 305 pp). 


It is to be hoped that this book will 
find a British publisher for of its kind it 
is a really first class job. 

The author has listed every known re- 
cording session in which Benny Goodman 
participated, beginning with his records 
with Ben Pollack in 1926 right through 
to his last orchestra session in 1958. Each 
session is detailed completely with per- 
sonnels, dates, places, solo work and all 
those points so dear to the discographers’ 
heart. Each session is interspersed with a 
commentary on what took place at the 
actual recording, with additional oberva- 


, tions on BG’s associations with many 


personalities of the music and show busi- 
ness. In addition his parts in films, shows 
and TV programmes are all chronicled 
accurately in correct date order. 

The list of recordings that have pre- 
viously been attributed to Goodman, but 


(Continued on page 44) 
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In view of the enormous success being 
enjoyed in America by Ray Charles it is 
surprising that so little has been written 
about him in the British musical papers. 
Not only has he delighted blues lovers 
throughout America, but he has won 
high praise from folk singers such as 
Brownie McGhee, Sonny Terry and the 
late Big Bill Broonzy; while his Rhythm 
and Blues recordings have been praised 
by such modern jazzmen as John Lewis, 
Max Roach, Milt Jackson, Shorty Rogers 
and Zoot Sims. To win the regard of the 
modern school is quite an achievement 
for one so deeply steeped in the tradition 
of the blues. 

Many influences, both ancient and 
modern, can be detected in his playing, 
for Ray has listened to the great men of 
all styles. The result is not a rootless mix- 
ture but a highly original style of blues 
piano based on traditional forms. This 
is clearly the product of a receptive mind 
and a well-disciplined musical instinct 
which has rejected that which is of no 
value and added original ideas to the 
already existing forms. 

First and foremost, however, Charles is 
a blues singer, and it is in the blues that 
he finds his greatest satisfaction. He 
possesses a powerful, throaty voice and 
an accent that betrays his southern 
origins. I am tempted, in fact, to use the 
word “earthy” when describing Ray’s 
voice. Yet his songs are of the city—of 
everyday life as he and others of his race 
live it — and he sings them with great 
power. He is no throw-back to yesterday, 
but the product of a modern environ- 
ment: a genuine artist head and shoulders 
above the white copyists who fool 
gullible teenage audiences with watered- 
down material stolen from real folk and 
blues singers. 

Ray Charles was born twenty six years 
ago in Albany, Georgia, but while he was 
still a baby his familv moved to Greens- 
field in the State of Florida. The first few 
years of his life were fairly normal, but 
at the age of six a maior tragedy befell 
him. A serious illness left him completely 
blind with no hope of recovery. His 
parents, realizing that they could do little 
for him at home, decided to send him to 
a school for blind children in St. Augus- 
tine, Florida. It was here that he spent 


BLUES FOR TODAY 


A PORTRAIT OF RAY CHARLES 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


the whole of his childhood, learning to 
read Braille and to use his sense of touch 
and sound to assist him in living a 
normal life. It was while he was at this 
establishment that he started taking an 
interest in music, picking out tunes on 
the school piano. Naturally, his teachers 
gave him every encouragement. 

His enthusiasm for music grew with the 
years, and in a comparatively short time 
he -was a competent performer on saxo- 
phone, piano and trumpet. 

When he was fifteen both his parents 
died, leaving him alone in the world. This 
was the turning point in his life. Work 
he must and for him work meant music— 
there was nothing else he could do. By 
this time his ability was such that he had 
little difficulty in finding jobs. 

Within two years Ray found himself 
gaining a big reputation among musicians 
as a brilliant sideman. At seventeen he 
went on the road with his first trio, tour- 
ing the country doing one night stands. 
“This group sounded a little like Nat 
Cole”, says Charles, “I always liked what 
he played”. So far there had been no sign 
of Ray Charles, the blues singer, although 
he had long been an avid collector of 
blues and gospel records. Oddly enough, 
it was his blindness which was partly 
responsible for him becoming a singer. 

To arrange the music for his group he 
would have to sing or hum the various 
parts to his musicians, and from these 
beginnings grew Ray Charles, blues 
singer extraordinary. From pop tunes to 
the blues was an obvious step to this 
Southerner who had always listened to 
the great gospel and blues singers. With 
the popularity of Rock ‘n Roll he felt 
that it was possible to combine a Rhythm 
and Blues band style with his own country 
blues delivery. And so the blues band was 
formed, with David Newman on tenor 
and alto. Emmott Dennis on baritone, 
Joseph Bridgewater and John Hunt, 
trumpets. Roosevelt Sheffield on bass and 
William Peebles on drums. 

It is unfortunately true that at times 
some compromise has to be made, even 
today, to make a purely blues policy 
acceptable. One finds a slightly over- 
emphasised off-beat on some titles he has 
made, but this is forgotten when Charles 
commences to sing. His group. which has 
been recording and touring the country 
with him for some two vears now, is 
perfectly attuned to its leader and works 
as a complete unit. Perhaps this is one of 
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the secrets of his amazing success—this 
complete understanding, coupled with a 
great feeling for the blues. Even when 
recording for the Rock ’n Roll market 
Ray and his band never descend to the 
complete banality of the commercial 
blues. 

Charles first hit the big money with a 
blues entitled “Roll With My Baby”’— 
by no means his best song. Many others 
followed--“I Got A Woman”, and the 
jumping “Hallelujah I Love Her So”. 
This latter ran into the best selling charts. 
With good sales and a full programme of 
touring dates he found himself in the 
happy position of being financially secure. 

Inevitably, his more superficial work 
caught on while the more enduring items 
were almost passed over. Such wonderful 
blues as “Drown In My Own Tears”, 
“Sinners Prayer” (composed by Lowell 
Fulson), “Losing Hand’, “This Little 
Girl of Mine”, “Mary Ann” and “Green- 
backs” are modern blues at their best. 
Together with “Hallelujah” these are all 
on an Atlantic LP, which it is rumoured 
Decca will shortly issue. 

Decca have already issued’ the 
superb band LP which features Ray 
as an arranger, in company’ with 
Quincy Jones (LTZ-K 15134). The 
alto of Newman is well to the 
fore on “Melancholy Baby” and 
Charles plays a very bluesy piano. Two 
tracks are all piano — “Sweet Sixteen 
Bars” and “Black Coffee’. The first, as 
it’s title implies, is a sixteen-bar blues, 
while “Black Coffee” is an old tune which 
took Ray’s fancy. He turns it into a very 
blue-sounding solo. Horace Silver's 
“Doodlin’” gets very individual treat- 
ment with fine solos by almost everyone. 
Each and every track contains much that 
is fresh and original—and the blues are 
always much in evidence. I have no idea 
how this LP has been received but to me 
it is one of the best small band record- 
ings heard this year. To those who know 
his work, this disc must have come as a 
shock, for Ray does not sing a single bar. 
However. there is little room for criti- 
cism —his piano eloquently ‘sings’ the 
blues for him. 

If I appear to eulogize too strongly 
about an artist who is as yet little known 
in this country I make no apology, for I 
am not alone in my views. All those 
collectors who have heard Ray Charles 
sing agree that with him the blues are in 
good hands. 
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109. THE COLUMBIA “PERSONAL” 
LABEL 


During the 1920's and at least into 
1930. the Columbia Phonograph Company 
had its special label on which private 
organizations could issue for their own 
purposes one or more recordings through 
their own channels and generally not to 
the general public. This label was named 
PERSONAL RECORD, and was num- 
bered from 1-P up to at least 147-P. I 
assume that Columbia’s role was only 
to record the masters, process and press 
the records, and no more; the completed 
records were then presumably turned over 
to the organization which commissioned 


the recordings, with Columbia’s regular . 


distribution facilities not being involved 

in the sale of these records. 

The following list includes all that are 
at present known to me, a number of 
them being or having been in my own 
collection. The label gives the organiza- 
tion for whom the records were made, 
and sometimes the sales outlet as well (as 
72-P and 94-P). The following list gives 
an idea of the types of organizations 
availing themselves of this service of 
Columbia’s, and includes a fair percent- 
age of items of jazz interest. 

Up to at least 85-P. these records were 
printed with an ivory or light buff-colour- 
ed label with black printing and a simple 
design; 78-P (possibly a re-pressing) and 
others later than 85-P usually have a 
black label of similar design, with gold 
lettering. 

3-P: “Silent Night. Holy Night” (91440-2) 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Glee 
Club 
Christmas Message (91438-2) 

From President Haley Fiske 1923 

(Note: These sides were recorded on 

Nov. 7 and 5, 1923, respectively. The 

label says: Specially Made for Metro- 

politan Life Insurance Co.) 

30-P: “Ships That Pass In The Night” 
“Join The Navy” 

Both by: Princeton Triangle Club Jazz 

band. 

(Note: probably made at the same 

time as 31-P) 

31-P: “Pirate Gold” (Wallace H. Smith) 

(91476-2) 

“Sea Of Drums” (Robert M. Crawford) 

(91472-1) 

Specially made for Princeton Triangle 

Club Jazz Band 

(Notes: These were recorded on May 

5 and 13, 1924, respectively. Instrumen- 

tation sounds like: 2 trumpets; 3 

saxes; violin; piano; banjo; drums. 

No vocals: some of the solos are of 

mild hot interest. At least two pressings 
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DISCOMANIA 


or label variations are known, so this 
may have had a wider sale than ex- 
pected.) 

48-P: “To Walk In Jerusalem Just Like 
John” (91495-1) 

“The Eastern Gate” (91498-1) 

Sung by C. & M. A. Gospel Quintette 
(Note: The label on the first title also 
says: Solo part by Lacy. These were 
recorded on July 31, 1924; they are 
by a male vocal group, accompanied 
by piano.) 

72-P: “Wabash Blues” (170031-1) 
“San” (170032-2) 

Barbary Coast Orchestra 

(Note: The label also states: Cam- 
pion’s College Smoke Shop, apparently 
a tobacconist at Hanover, N:H., home 
of Dartmouth College, at which the 
Barbary Coast Orchestra played.) 

78-P: “The Hornet Song” (Rev. W. P. 
Jay) (W170109-1) 
“Cross Crown And Throne” (E. C. 
Hewitt) (W170110-2) 
Mr. & Mrs. F. H. Lacy, Duet 
(Note: These are hymns, of the Rode- 
heaver type, acc. by violin and piano. 
Maybe this is the same “Lacy” as on 
48-P.) 

84-P: “Twilight” (E. Harry Harbison) 

(W170206-1) 

“Where Love Is° King” (Herbert C. 
Sanford) (W170205-1) 
Princeton Triangle Club Jazz Band 
(From the comic opera “Fortuno”) 
(Notes: Recorded on March 27, 1926: 
instrumentation audible is 2 trumpets; 
trombone: probably 3 saxes; violin; 
piano/xylophone: guitar/banjo; tuba; 
drums: no vocals.) 

85-P: “Gondola Maid” (Herbert C. San- 
ford) (W170208-2) 

“Pretty Please’ — Lido Promerade 
(William E. Green—Franklin W. Orvis) 

(W170207-2) 
Princeton Triangle Club Jazz Band 
(From the comic opera “Fortuno”) 
(Notes: Same date and instrumentation 
as 84-P. except that an accordion is also 
heard. Presumably, ‘“Fortuno” was a 
musical comedy written and produced 
bv students at Princeton University. 
with the feature numbers recorded by 
the student jazz band.) 

94-P: “Canzone Amarosa” (Venetian 
Love Song) (Nevin) (W170258-2) 
“Weary Blues” (Matthews) (W170259-1) 
Barbary Coast Orchestra of Dartmouth 
Arranged by M. R. Goudey. Campion’s 
College Smoke Shop. 

(Notes: My copy is on a black-and- 
gold label, almost identical in design 
to Columbia’s “Viva-Tonal” label, ex- 
cept for the substitution of the label 
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name and the deletion of the Columbia 

trade mark; it also bears a later paper 

sticker stating: “from TRACH The 

Cradle of Swap, Allen Street, Hanover, 

N.H.”—apparently a second-hand store 

to which stocks of unsold records found 

their eventual way. 

Personnel, according to M. R. “Russ” 

Goudey, via Harold Flakser and Carl 

Kendziora, is: Keith Preston, tp; John 

Hahn, tp/accn; Howard Berg, tbn; Cliff 

Randall, alt/clt; Bob Slater, ten/clt; 

Russ Goudey, alt/clt/bar/dir; Phil 

Thompson, pno; Chuck Peacock, bjo; 

unidentified, tuba; Lewis Beers, dms.) 

104-P: bird call imitations (mxs. W 
170277-3 and W170278-2) by Edward 
Avis, Bird Mimic, Springfield, Mass. 
(Notes: This, and 142-P, are on a 
different white-and-black label, bearing 
a photo of Mr. Avis.) 

114-P: “Everybody and You” (W170299) 
“You Know Who” (W170300) 
Princeton Triangle Jazz Band 

115-P: “China Boy” (W170301) 

“That’s A Plenty” (W170302) 

Equinox Orchestra of Princeton, N.J. 

(Notes: These 2 records are perhaps 

the prizes of this series. I have never 

seen them, and know no one who has: 
the information originally appeared in 

a collector’s column in Down Beat or 

Jazz Information, if I recall correctly. 

Personnel was given as: William T. 

Priestley, co/g; Jack Howe, Philip 

Nash, —— Brainard, Kremer, 

saxes; E. M. “Squirrel” Ashcraft, accn; 

Deford Swan, pno; Howard Kennedy, 

bs: Bob Rene, dms. Priestley was 

known as a Bix devotee.) 

142-P Record No. 3 (bird imitations) by 
Edward Avis, Bird Mimic. 

(Notes: Matrices are W90298-1 and W 

90299-1, recorded April 24, 1925, and 

originally issued on Columbia 445-D, a 

regular commercial release. This Per- 

sonal record was released in April, 

1930.) 

147-P: “Psi U Joys” (L. O. Kuhns—Xi 
°85) (W170518-1) 

“Psi U Fellowship” (Words by Capt. 

John F. Critchlow—Tau ’94) (W 

170419-4) 

Psi Upsilon Quartette (Harold E. Win- 

ston, Xi °14: John Barnes Wells, Pi 

‘01; Reginald Werrenrath, Delta °05; 

Cyrille Carreau, Delta ’04). 

If any of my readers can supply any 
information regarding these or arv other 
missing catalogue numbers, I would appre- 
ciate hearing from you. Please address all 
correspondence to me at: 

168 Cedar Hill Avenue, 

Belleville 9, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
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—605— 
ONE DOOR CLOSES... 


“Like Big Bill, the blues will live on in 
the exclusive company of forever, wrap- 
ped in a satin memory and tied with a 
muted chord. But for the moral climate 
that produced Big Bill and the blues, 
mourning needs be brief, the grave deep 
and final. An era has ended.” 

Editorial, 
“Ebony 
1958. 

“And if the demands of our modern 
world and the progressive multiplication 
of stress and strain are to be met with a 
capacity to sift and judge with healthy 
instinct. we must try to re-establish a 
continuity with the past, based not on 
the empty form or shell of tradition, but 
on a substance which has remained con- 
tinuous despite its transformation into 
the incredible shapes of today.” 

Yehudi Menuhin, 
“The Sunday Times”, 
October 26th, 1958. 


THE SONG BOOK OF SONG BOOKS 


After the song books of Cole Porter, 
Rodgers and Hart, and Irving Berlin, you 
come respectfully to the master, Duke 
Ellington, and very properly provide him 
with twice as much space as any of the 
others (on H.M.V. CLP 1213-4 and CLP 
1227- -8). 

It is difficult to think of anyone today 
—or yesterday—better qualified, to sing 
his songs than Ella Fitzgerald. And when 
you have signed up Ella for the task, 
what better can you do than persuade 
Duke Ellington and his orchestra to 
accompany her? Of course, with person- 
ages beyond category such as these, per- 
sonages committed to the hectic shuttle of 
trans-continental travel, it is improbable 
that their desperate schedules will co- 
incide and allow the completion of the 
whole project. So when the band has 
gone and only the singer remains, vou, 
as a person of imveccable taste, call in 
accompanying artists of unique sensi- 
tivity and resource. of comparable skill 
and of international revutation, like Ben 
Webster and Stuff Smith. 

Then the results are delivered to people 
like ourselves who are in a rare state of 
nervous impatience. And what do we do? 
We put on the records with the Ellington 
band and everv time Ella sings we im- 
patiently wait for her to shut up! That 


STANLEY 
DANCE 


is the first and ungallant reaction. The 
second is one of vague disappointment. 
But that is because four 12-inch LP’s are 
too much, the fare too rich. H.M.V. were 
exceedingly wise to serve this feast at 
two sittings. It cannot all be digested at 
once. So cut, and come again. 


We read somewhere that the sessions 
where Ella and Ellington combined were 
made under some kind of pressure. It is 
a fact that the album with Rosemary 
Cloonev is the more finished, but these, 
if not all heart, certainly have more heart. 

In a recent broadcast, Duke indicated 
his displeasure with criticism of Ella’s 
scatting at a New York concert. She scats 
quite extensively here, sometimes more 
profitablv than at others. Essentially, it 
is the baby syllables, the ““oobie-doobies”, 
that irritate, or so we believe; but in 
numbers that were primarily instrumental 
conceptions and unsuited to lyrics, her 
voice must be regarded as an improvising 
instrument, and very effective it is if one 
considers her phrasing and the shape of 
her variations. Her ability and accuracy 
are formidably demonstrated on “Rockin’ 
In Rhythm”, although here the addition 
of a vocal part—to such a complete 
masterpiece—may seem superfluous. Im- 
pressive in a different way is the following 
“Drop Me Off At Harlem”. one of our 
favourite Ellington numbers. where Ella 
acts in effect as the band vocalist. Band 
and soloists are sood here except for 
heavy and insensitive drumming by Sam 
Woodyard. “Dav Dream” has a fat and 
gorgeous arrangement. but in eight bars 
Johnny shows he can sing as much as 
Ella! “Caravan” has a new chop-chop 
motif and a Westernized arrangement that 
tend to turn it into some kind of Orient 
Express. It’s curious how many informed 
jazz lovers resent this number’s exoticism, 
while nearly all musicians seem to enjoy 
it and swing on it. “‘A’ Train” has 
another modified arrangement and sing- 
ing that is often remarkable in both 
control and conception. Dizzy Gillespie, 
unfortunately, does a Mulligan, joins the 
band’s five trumpets, hollers plenty, but 
carves nobody. Overdisc is a massive 
and convincing nerformance of “I Ain't 
Got Nothing But The Blues”, followed 
hy an “instrumental” vocal on Stray- 
horn’s swinging “Clementine”. But this is 
developing into a review and we haven't 
the necessarv space. Mav we suggest that 
these records merit careful and detailed 
critical inspection sometime, and that the 
sides with Stuff and Ben are almost 
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equally rewarding. On the other LP by 
the big band there’s a version of “Chelsea 
Bridge”. where Ella sings wordlessly 
rather than scats, which strikes us as 
displaying a remarkably successful com- 
bination of great talents. “Portrait of 
Ella Fitzgerald”, with “observations” by 
Duke and Stravhorn that are curiously 
illustrative of their original mental pro- 
cesses, culminates in a loosely walking 
Fourth Movement called “Total Jazz”. 
This and the subseauent “E. and D. 
Blues” evidence an interesting tendency 
(first shown on the “Ellington °S5” LP) 
towards the occasional, broad, uninhibi- 
ted, shouting performance that roars with 
the vigour—but with more polish—of a 
Hampton pack in full cry. It provides 
the kind of release the band as a whole 
must require every so often. 


—6071— 
RIPARIAN CONVERSATION 


What's Mainstream? 

What lies between the two extremes. 

Not X-streams? 

No, man, no. 

What’s the mainstream like upstream? 

Not wide or deep. but lively. 

And downstream? 

Wide. deep — turgid’s the word — and 
transfused by the sewers of many cities 
and their conservatories. 

And in the end? 

It gets very salty and loses its identity. 


SING, SING, SING 


LaVern Baker. who “sings Bessie 
Smith” on London LTZ-K_ 15139, is 
America’s answer to Ottilie Patterson. 
Since so manv of Bessie’s songs were 
good, it is reasonable that other singers 
should go on singing them, but unless 
thev devise an entirely different form of 
treatment, the listener immediately makes 
a damaging comparison with the original 
versions. It’s a kind of vicious circle, 
because the songs are so identified with 
Bessie that her treatment is definitive in 
almost every case. 

As we have mentioned before, LaVern 
is one of the best of the newer crop of 
blues singers, the rocking and rolling 
variety. She has a vocal quality and a 
growl that would make her a suitable 
interpreter of Bessie in the talked-of 
movie that presumably accounted for four 
American companies recording “Bessie 
Smith” albums last vear. She swings, too, 
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PLAY 


IT COOL 


and buy your records at 


 COLLET’S RECORD SHOP 


70 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 
Telephone: MUSeum 3224 


| JAZZ—new or secondhand books, magazines 


with a lowdown emphasis, with a kind of 
mockery of niceness and pretentiousness 
that is the antidote to the flossiness and 
schmaltz now pervading jazz under so 
many guises. Nevertheless, we find the 
record a little hard to enjoy. Because of 
those damned comparisons. 

As with Joe Turner, we think Atlantic 
made a mistake by playing safe with 
arrangements. Musicians like Buck Clay- 
ton, Vic Dickenson and Paul Quinichette 
were perfectly capable of providing all 
that was necessary, in solos and inspiring 
obbligati, without any writing at all. In 
fact, it is the exquisite taste of Buck’s 
work that makes this a record you'll want 
to own. Jimmy Cleveland and Urbie 
Green suggest in their playing that the 
younger musicians no longer have the 
ability to play very convincing blues. 

In his excellent notes, Charles Edward 
Smith makes the interesting point that 
many blues of little or no value were 
“yet important as part of the environ- 
ment’. This is worth thinking about, for 
it is a truth that may be applied to the 
examination of many aspects of jazz, its 
performances and performers. 

Today’s idiom is amusingly displayed 
bv l'enfant terrible de Newport, 1958, 
Chuck Berry, on London HA-M2132. 
Muddy Waters spoke to us of Chuck with 
affection and not a little respect. That he 
can play and sing the blues satisfyingly 
is made quite evident here, but on other 
tracks the reason for his wide popularity 
is explained. On these he makes the com- 
promise between blues and _hilly-billy 
idioms which the American trade journals 
refer to as “rockabilly”. That there are 
points of contact and common strains we 
all know. but this miserable kind of 
commercial prostitution began to be 
developed a few vears ago when all kinds 
of first-class blues singers had been un- 
expectedly getting hits high up on the 
“charts”. Now they are being submerged 
again, by the phonies. At Leeds, Muddy 
quit moving around on stage because he 
was told he was copying Presley. Every- 
one ought to know, too, where Presley 
and his ilk got it from! 

What is now becoming increasingly 
and a little astonishingly popular in the 
U.S. is gospel singing, and in a pretty 
unadulterated form, too. The ztheists in 
our midst are already protesting about 
the repetition of adoring sentiments, but 
even they ought still to be able to dig 
the sound. the beat and the swinging. 


The kind of amalgam made with jazz 
and spirituals by Louis is, in any case, 
always a special delight to us. God is not 
mocked and the joy, the good humour 
and the artistry Louis brings to such 
material are not irreverent. It is perhaps 
inappropriate to talk about purity of 
heart, but the Armstrong approach is 
certainly characterized by a kind of big- 
hearted confidence. The re-makes of the 
1938 versions are successfully achieved, 
but they are excelled by the stirring 
“Rock My Soul” and by the simplicity 
and swing of “Go Down, Moses”. Much 
credit is due Sy Oliver, whose contribu- 
tion as musical director in the studio im- 
pressed us so greatly at the time. In addi- 
tion to supplying the brilliant and taste- 
ful arrangements, he acts as _ Louis’s 
conscience at the end of “Motherless 
Child”. Our one complaint is with the 
male member of the choir who has brief 
solo spots. A cornball, he sounds as 
though he came from Sir Malcolm 
Sargent’ s side of the tracks. We note that 
“Didn't It Rain?” was “arranged and 
adapted” by Milt Gabler. Milt marches 
on, having burned the Commodore Music 


Shop behind him. The valuably informa- 
tive notes are by Martin Williams, whose 
prose is under fire from George I-kid- 
you-not Frazier in the new American 
quarterly, “Jazz”. George, of course, is 
the guy who wrote the King James 
Version, but “there was never anything 
bv the wit of man so well devised, or so 
sure established, which in continuance of 
time hath not been corrupted.” 


—609— 
VIVA MEHEGAN! 


“Since many of the big jazz bands in 
the last decade have refused to play 
dances, the field has been abandoned to 
non-jazz society groups and rock ’n’ roll 
groups. The influx of South American 
dances seems to have become more over- 
whelming since the jazz musician has 
forsaken dance music. Can this be the 
reason that the dance public has turned 
to these exotic dance forms with their 
rhythmic emphasis and harmonic indi- 
gence which can be performed mech- 
anically by most musicians? 

“It seems that the jazzman, in his 
attempt to be an unsullied artist, has 
carried his struggle to a vanishing point. 
It is all very well for a few heroes to go 
through the motions in a concert hall but 
what of the thousands of non-hero jazz- 
men who feel like a drug on the market 
when they are playing the only music 
that means anything to them?” 


“The affinity of the American dance 
public with the jazz musician is one to be 
considered at a time when jazzmen are 
more and more being forced into peri- 
pheral occupations for some financial 
security.” 


“It is time for the rock ’n’ rollers 
(dejected jazzmen) and the society groups 
(defeated jazzmen) to step aside for the 
real dance musician—the jazz musician 
who can swing.” 

John Mehegan, 
“The Saturday Review”, 
October ith, 1958. 
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—610— 
CARLO LEAPS IN 


It is very pleasing to see the broadening 
scope of the Esquire catalogue as what 
we hope we may be excused for calling 
“mainstream” elements are increasingly 
introduced. 

Tyree Glenn is well worth hearing on 
32-061. On trombone especially, he is 
both an original and a humorist. “Sinbad 
the Sailor” is a poor, superficial opener, 
but tracks like “Tyree’s Tune” and “I 
Wanna Be Loved” are in a deepish, 
unsubdued groove that is impressive. 
There is rather less of Shorty Baker than 
we would have liked, and at times the 
proceedings are too much under those 
wraps appropriate to The Embers, but 
in total it is a mellow record with an 
engagingly relaxed atmosphere. 

Paul Quinichette, whose month this 
must be, appears beneath a superb picture 
of two fried eggs on 32-057. (Surfeited 
as we are with pictures of bosomy bitches, 
we find this a welcome and appetizing 
diversion). “Here”, says annotator Gitler, 
“Paul is presented with musicians of the 
Bop school for the first time and the 
results are stimulatirne”. We beg to differ. 
At a guess, we would hazard the opinion 
that Paul was often dragged by the com- 
pany on this session. There are good 
passages, however, and we incline to the 
view that Mal Waldron is one gravely 
underrated “modern” pianist; that is, in 
comparison with some of the better- 
known operators in the field who are 
certainly overrated. Paul leaps in an oddly 
composed fashion on the up-tempo “Blue 
Dots”. His solo on the slow “Sunny 
Side” is moody (if not shady), and haunt- 
ing in the way much of Lester’s best 
work was, but in the matter of accom- 
paniment you should make the compari- 
son with the Mel Powell Vanguard. As 
for the two budding ornithologists on 
alto and the-rather lugubrious trombonist. 
thev fail to provide Paul with any real 
incentive to exertion. 

Esquire 32-067 tends further to refute 
Gitler’s claim above. Here the tenor is 
obviously surrounded by more congenial 
musical elements—four ex-Basieites ‘in 
Shad Collins, Freddie Greene, Walter 
Page and Jo Jones, plus Nat Pierce, who 
by now practically qualifies for the same 
category. Needless to say, this is a swing- 
ing rhvthm section, and Nat, it seems to 
us, swings more and more as time goes 
on. It is good to hear Shad Collins 
again. His is a comfortable style—discreet, 
unforced, uncomplicated. closer to Buck’s 
than to Sweet’s, favouring the kind of 
poised expression to which a mute adds 
point. All five performances are extended 
versions of Basie classics, but this does 
not mean that Paul’s conceptions have 
only to be compared with Lester’s, for 
other players like Herschel Evans, Buddy 
Tate and Don Byas contribute to the 
original records of these numbers. Let 
us hope that Bob Weinstock will contirue 
this series and use more horns, so that 
we may have riffs ad /a Basie, too. 

It is interesting to compare the Quini- 
chette of these recordings with the fairly 
recent Lester Young (1956) on Columbia 
SEB. 10099. Well accompanied by Teddy 
Wilson, Gene Ramev and Jo Jones, Pres 
demonstrates. on “All of Me” especially, 


a distinctly more forthright style than 
that of his discisle. “Blue Lester” on 
London C-15132 ‘ndirectly affords further 
proof of the latter’s taste and selectivity. 
Unlike the medciocrities who have built 
auite big names after borrowing from 
Lester, Quinichette never ceases to ack- 
nowledge the source of his inspiration. 
But when he adopted Lester’s language, 
he did not cede the right to say new 
things in it. 


—611— 
THE ART OF MAKING MONEY 


Sir Malcolm Sargent’s periodical 
pronouncements on the subject of jazz 
presumably secure him needed publicity. 
In the course of a TV talk earlier this 
vear he informed viewers that, ‘Jazz is 
a good way for some people to make 
money”. 

Now it may be good, but it isn’t safe 
or easy. Some of the best jazz musicians 
make so little money at it that they have 
to take other jobs on the side. 

Of course, Sir Malcolm knows better 
ways of making money—like shooting 


off his mouth on TV. Then the: Oxford 
University Press is advertising his arrange- 
ment for mixed voice choir of “Cowboy 
Carol”. It is a pretty cute number with 
lyrics that go like this: “There'll be a 
new world ’ginnin’ from tnight! Pink-a 
ping, pang, pong”. Those banjo sounds 
would, had they been thought of, prob- 
ably have translated “There'll Be a Hot 
Time In the Old Town Tonight” into 
the realm of high art. But working with 
that kind of rich material must make 
Sir Malcolm feel very superior to a 
humble jazzman like, say, Sy Oliver, who 
did the arrangements of most of the 
spirituals for “Louis and the Good 
Book”. 

We bet he gets paid more than Sy, too. 


—612— 
BE IT EVER SO DECADENT 


Tom Lehrer’s songs on Decca LP 1311 
are bound to be very popular this Christ- 
mas. They measure up so closely to the 
British conception of “smart, sophisticated 
humour”. Healthy outdoor types have 
kept enthusing about them—‘Jim just 


courtesy Flair 


RUSSELL PROCOPE 
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Bugles for 
Beiderbecke 


by Charles H. Wareing 
and George Garlick 


The story of Bix Beiderbecke 
whose brief career spanned a 
bizarre period of American social 
history, an era of parvenue osten- 
tation — short skirts and speak- 
easies—bootleggers and bath tub 
gin. He was the master of style at 
once propulsive and melodic and 
was soon the most widely discussed 
jazz musician of his time. His story 
is inextricably woven into the 
musical backcloth of the period, 
the so-called ‘Jazz Age,’ and that 
story is here set down in full for 
the first time with valuable new 
material concerning his principal 
associations. 


Crown 8vo. 25s, net 
SIDGWICK & JACKSON 


insisted on hearing them right through 
three times!”—and in the end we sub- 
mitted to the ordeal by comic. 

The record took us back to the dirty 
playing fields of our youth and our 
ridiculous efforts as a member of an un- 
musical fifteen-piece group. Or, rather, 
to the dirty songs in the dirty changing 


rooms after the dirty games. Not that 
Lehrer’s songs are dirty — not by our 
standards, that is—but there is the same 
singing of forced rhymes in “witty” lyrics 
to incongruous melodies. 

It is all very contrived and jolly in a 
tradition we darkly suspect of deriving 
from Gilbert and Sullivan. Did you ever 
have to submit to Gilbert and Sullivan? 
Choral societies get rid of individual frus- 
trations by rendering their horrid, hearty 
works all over the country year after 
year. We have almost always been bitterly 
opposed to Gilbert and Sullivan. Gilbert 
and Sullivan are terribly bad for our 
morale. 

Mind you, Tom Lehrer is hipper than 
both Gilbert and Sullivan put together. 
He knows a thing or two. He is a math- 
ematician and he has heard about kids 
gettino their kicks from drugs like. And 
as a matter of fact. despite our sneerful 
selves. he made us laugh, especially with 
his “I Wanna Go Back to Dixie”, which 
contains such lines as: 


“T wanna talk with Southern Gennel- 
men, 
Put my white sheet on again . 
and 
“The land of the bollweavil 
Where the laws are mediaeval.” 


It is quite possible that if your blood 
pressure is good and high, and if you get 
yourself well and truly overloaded at 
Christmas, you may literally die laughing 
at some of these songs. Pardon, it was 
iust a thought. You may just as likely 
find this offensive and die of rage: “The 
folk song has in recent years become the 
particular form of permissible idiocy of 
the intellectual fringe”. Lehrer, you see, 
really does know a thing or two. 


” 


FOLK BLUES 
JERRY SILVERMAN 


110 American Folk Blues, 
compiled, edited and arrang- 
ed for voice, piano and guitar 
—with chart of basic guitar 
chord fingering patterns 
and a full bibliography and 
discography. 
37s. 6d. 
(Postage 2s.) 
The Library Press Ltd. 
Third Floor 
178 Gt. Portland Street 
London 


WESTWARD THE WAGONS! 


“The pattern of development was typi- 
cal: the pioneers audacity and courage 
were supplanted by the self-satisfaction 
and timidity of those who followed along 
to take advantage of the spoils after the 
really hard word had been done”. 


Film Producer Jerry Wald, 
talking of trends in the 
American cinema, “Films 
and Filming’’, Sept., 1958. 


EP 196 2.19 SKIFFLE GROUP 


P 181 BUNK JOHNSON’S JAZZ BAND | 


EP 147 THE HAPPY WANDERERS 
BUSKING THE DUKE 


EP 174 GEORGE LEWIS NEW ORLEANS 
RAGTIME BAND Vol. 4 


EP 186 JOHNNY WINDHURST QUARTET 

EP 178 SIDNEY BECHET QUARTET 

EP 171 HUMPHREY LYTTELTON’S BAND 

EP 189 AGAIN SAM GARY SINGS SPIRITUALS 


EP 192 BEAN AND THE BOYS— 
COLEMAN HAWKINS 


ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 BEDFORD COURT 


may we._extend to you via 


EP records our wishes for a 


‘traditional Xmas and right groovy New Year 


EP 204 ZOOT’S CASE—ZOOT SIMS 
EP 187 KING PLEASURE 

EP 194 STAN GETZ 

EP 115 BILLY TAYLOR—MAMBOS 
EP 202 LEE MEETS MILES 


EP 198 THE WAILING MR ROLLINS 

EP 191 MR SAXOPHONE—SONNY STITT 
EP 165 BARBARA LEA SINGS 

EP 75 THELONIOUS MONK TRIO 


LEE KONITZ SEXTET 


MANSIONS, BEDFORD AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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STANLEY DANCE 


Berry, Chuck. Sweet little rock and roll; Joe Joe 
gun CHESS 1709 
Bivona, Gus. C jam blues; Where are you? 
WARNER 5013 
Bostic, Earl. Goodnight, sweetheart; Indian boogie 
woogie KING 5152 
Brown, James. Tell me what I did wrong; Try me 
FEDERAL 12337 
Burgess, Sonny. Thunderbird; Itchy SUN 304 
Chamblee, Eddie (ts & voc; Flip Ricard, tpt: 
Julian Priester, tb; Charles Davis, bs; Jack 
Wilson, p; Robert Wilson, b; James S‘aughter, 
d.) Doodlin’; Back street; Stardust; Robbins’ 
nest; Solitude; Long gone; Strollin’ sax; Lester 
leaps again; Swing a little taste; Village square 
EMARCY 36131 
Davis, Eddie ‘‘Lockjaw’’. Have horn will blow; 
Chef; But beautiful; In the kitchen; Three deuces 
PRESTIGE 7141 
From this moment on; I don’t know why, I 
just do; Hey, Jim; Scatter; Things ain’t what 
they used to be; Lady Byrd; Out of nowhere; 
It’s a pity to say goodnight; Holler; Punch; 
Tinkle toe; Satin doll KING 599 
Domino, Fats. Coquette; Whole lotta loving 
IMPERIAL 5553 
Eldridge, Roy & Sonny Stitt (tp & as; Oscar 
Peterson, p; Herb Ellis, g; Ray Brown, b; 
Stan Levey, d.) 
The string; Cleveland blues; B.W. blues; Blues 
for Bags x VERVE MGV-8250 
Ellington, Duke & Spacemen (p; Clark Terry, tp; 
Britt Woodman, John Sanders, Quentin Jack- 
son, tb; Jimmy Hamilton, c; Paul Gonsalves, 
ts; Jimmy Wood, b; Sam Woodyard, d.) 
The Cosmic Scene: Avalon; Body and _ soul: 
Bass-ment; Early autumn; Jones; Perdido; St. 
Louis Blues; Spacemen; Midnight sun; Take 
the “A”? Train COLUMBIA CL 1198 
Fitzgerald, Ella 
The Best of Ella: A-tisket a-tasket; Undecided: 
Stairway to the stars; Into each life some rain 
must fall: It’s only a paper moon; Flying home; 
For sentimental reasons; Lady be good; How 
high the moon; It’s too soon to know; Basin 
street blues; I hadn’t anyone till you: Empty 
Ballroom; I wished on the moon; That o'd 
b.ack magic Lover, come back to me; My one 
and only love; Tender trap; I’ve got wor:d on a 
string; Mixed emotions; Smooth sailing; You'll 
have to sing it; Walkin’ by the river 
(2 x 12 in. LP’s) DECCA DX-156 
Garner, Erroll, Song from Moulin Rouge; I love 
Paris; Fench do!l; Don’t look for me: Louise; 
Farewell to Paris; Left bank swing; Cote d’azur; 
La vie en rose; Paris midnight; The French 
touch; Paris bounce; Paris blues; My man; La 
petite mambo; The last time I saw Paris; When 
Paris Cries; Moroccan quartet 
(2 x 12 in.) COLUMBIA C219 
Goodman, Benny (orch. incl. Taft Jordan, Zoot 
Sims, Seldon Powell, Billy Bauer.) One o’clock 
jump: Balkan mixed grill; Avalon; Poor Butter- 
fly; You’re driving me crazy; Bugle call rag; 
Mean to me; King Porter Stomp; Sing, sing, 


sing WESTINGHOUSE 
Ha'l, Juanita. A good man is hard to find; Jack 
Daniel COUNTERPOINT 009 


Henderson, Bobby. 
Call House Blues: Diga-diga-doo; Some of these 
days; St. Louis blues; A good man is hard to 


find; Alexander’s ragtime band; There’ll be 
some changes made; 3 o’clock in the morning; 
Take me out to the ball game; Baby, won’t 
you please come home; Call house blues; Take 
me to the land of jazz; Missourri waltz; After 
you’ve gone; Put on your old grey bonnet; 
Ballin’ the jack VANGUARD VRS 9017 
Hooker, John Lee. You’ve taken my woman; I 
love you honey VEE-JAY 293 
Hughes, Langston (Red Allen, tp; Vic Di. kenson, 
tb; Sam Taylor, ts; Al Williams, p; Milt Hinton, 
b; Osie Johnson, d.) Blues montage; Testament. 
(Charlie Mingus, b; Horace Parlan, p; Jimmy 
Knepper, tb; Shafi Hadi, ts; Kenny Dennis, d.): 
Dream montage M-G-M E-3697 
Infirmary Five. When you and I were young, 
Maggie: Wabash blues; World waiting sunrise; 
St. James Infirmary; At the jazz band ball; 
Georgia Cake Walk; Bye, bye blues; Sweet 
Sue; Dixieland shuffle; Everybody loves my 
baby: Battle hymn of republic; Yes, sir, that’s 
my baby; Jada; Muskrat ramble 
CAMEO CL-1161 
Jenkins, Gus. Slow down, | & 2 FLASH 131 
Jones, Hank (p; Barry Galbraith, g; Miit Hinton, 
b; Osie Johnson, d.) If I love again; My one 
and only; Don’t ever leave me; It’s easy to 
remember; You are my love; Blue lights; The 
blue room; A Sunday kind of love; Star eyes; 
Let me know; Try a little tenderness; Easy 
to love CAPITOL T 1044 
K. C. Scene, Moten Swing (Jay McShann); Drag- 
gin’ my heart around; When you're smi ing; 
My sin; I was wrong (Julia Lee); It’s so hard to 
laugh or smile (Bus Moten); Lights out (Tommy 
Douglas); I ain’t mad at you (Jesse Price); Leap- 


RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 


ing boogie (Crown Prince Waterford); Living 
my life for you (Charlotte Mansfield); Let’s 
love awhi.e (Waiter Brown & Ben Webster); 
Days (Joshua Johnson) CAPIIOL T 1057 
Keyes, Burt. If you are but a dream: I got eyes 
CORAL 9-62040 
King, B. B. Please accept my love; You’ve been 
an angel KENT 315 
Kirby, John 
Intimate Swing: Anitra’s dance; Opus Five; 
Front and center; Zooming at the Zombie; 
Impromptu; Serenade; B'ues petite; Andiology; 
Beethoven riffs on; Double talk 
HARMONY 7124 
Little Walter. Key to the highway; Rock bottom 
CHECKER 904 
Babe; Sad hours; You’re so fine; Last night; 
Blues with a feeling; Can’t hold out much 
longer; Juke; Mean old world; Off the wall; 
You better watch yourself; Blue lights: Tell me, 


mama CHESS 1428 
Long ¥a’l Lester. All because of you: Work ng 
man DUKE 197 
Memphis, Slim. What's the matter?; Ths time I’m 
through VEE-JAY 294 


Neal, Raful. Sunny side of love; Crying hard 
PEACOCK 1686 
Newman, Joe (tp. & voc.; Shirley Scott. org: 
Eddie Jones, b; Charlie Persip, d.) Makin’ 
whoopee; Three little words; Scotty; There’s 
a small! hotel; I let a song go out of my heart; 
Moonglow; Organ grinder’s swing: Rosetta; Too 
marvellous for words; The farmer’s daughter; 
Save your love for me CORAL CRL 57208 
Oliver, Sy. On the sunny side of the street; Then 
I’ll be happy; Star dust; Without a song; Yes, 
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Western Mail 


Melody Maker. 
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Give Jazz Books for Christmas 


JUST JAZZ 2 


Eds. Sinclair Traill & the Hon. Gerald Lascelles 
Douglas Phillips: ‘‘This is a fascinating book, an encyclopedic digest 


of every fact worth knowing spiced with incisive writing on the 
sociological. cultural and moral aspects of jazz.”’ 


THE JAZZMAKERS 


Eds. Nat Shapiro & Nat Hentoff 


Humphrey Lyttelton: ‘‘As impressive as their Hear Me Talkin’ To Ya, 
the most rewarding and illuminating jazz book yet published "’ 


JAM SESSION 


Ed. Ralph Gleason 


Francis Newton; ‘‘That rare kind of book which can be equally 
enjoyed by the layman and the enthusiast ... 
bedside book.’” New Statesman. 


PETER DAVIES 


Illustrated 42s. 


Iliustrated 25s. 


a remarkably fine 
18s. 
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indeed; Opus one; Well, git it; Chicago; East 
of the sun; Blue skies; For you; Swanee river 
DOT 3132 
Orchids in the moonlight; Blue violets; Peony 
bush; Heather on the hill; Roses remind me 
of you; Lilacs in the rain; Little white gardenia; 
In apple blossom time; Jasmine; Tip toe through 
the tulips; Clinging vine; Narcissus 

DECCA 8740 

One more time; The Mardi Gras march 
JUBILEE 5343 
Paris, Wilbur de (tb; Sidney de Paris, tp; Doc 
Cheatham, tp; Omer Simeon, c; Sonny White, 
p; Lee Blair, bjo; Hayes Alvis, Bennie Moten, 
b; Wilbert Kirk, d and hca.) It’s all right with 
me; Begin the beguine; Wunderbar; Love for 
sale; You do something to me; Anything goes; 
I’ve got you under my skin; I get a kick out 
of you; Easy to love; It’s all right with me 


(reprise) ATLANTIC 1288 
Perry, Mamie. My baby waited too long; I’m 
hurted FLASH 130 
Perryman, Pau’. While you wait; Just to be close 
to you DUKE 195 
Reed, Jimmy. I’m gonna get my baby; Odds and 
ends VEE-JAY 298 


Scobey, Bob. I’ve been working on the railroad; 
Let the rest of the world go by; We'll build 
a bungalow; Floating down the old green river; 
Let me call you sweetheart; Absinthe frappe; 
Put on your old green bonnet; Shine on harvest 
moon; You tell me your dreams, I’ll tell you 
mine; That old gang of mine 

VICTOR LPM 1700 

Scott, Shirley. Four; Goodbye PRESTIGE 118 
All of you; The Scott PRESTIGE 117 

Staton, Dakota. Let me off uptown; Night mist; 
Anything goes; When sunny gets blues; They 
all laughed: I wonder; Say it ain’t so, Joe; 
Too close for comfort; Little girl b'ue; It could 
happen to you; Some other spring; Cherokee 

CAPITOL T-1054 

Terry, Clark. Caravan; Candy; Clarke’s expedi- 
tion; Trumpet mouthpiece blues; Phlanges; B ues 
for Daddy-O; Basin street; Daylite express; 
Taking a chance on love ARGO 620 


Terry, Sonny & Brownie McGhee. I got fooled; 
No need of running; I feel so good; Thinkin’ 
and worryin’ I love you, baby; California blues; 
Walkin’ and lyin’ down; First and last love; 
Christine; I have had my fun; Whoppin’ and 
squallin’; Water boy cry; Motherless child; 
Sportin’ life FANTASY 3254 

Toliver, Bo. Farm de!l rock (instr.): Begging 

AIRWAY 105 

Washington, Earl. Miserlou; Wolf call 

CHECKER 905 
Washington, Leroy. Wild Cherry; Be kind 
EXCELLO 2144 

Waters, Muddy. She’s nineteen years o!d: Close 
to you CHESS 1704 

Wilson, Teddy (p; Al Lucas, Rb; Jo Jones, d.) 
I want to be happy; Ain’t misbehavin’; Honey- 
suckle rose; Fine and dandy; Sweet Lorraine; 
I’ve found a new baby; It’s the talk of the 
town; Laura; Undecided; Time on my hands; 
Who cares?; Love is here to stay 

VERVE MGV 8272 

Woode, Jimmy. Falmouth recollections; Way you 
look tonight; Fluffy for president; Man from 
Potters Crossing; Dance reluctant drag; Em- 
pathy for Ruth ARGO 630 

Young, Jesse. Margie; That’s enough for me 

ATLANTIC 2003 


SPIRITUALS 


Highway Q.C.’s, The. Teach me; How I love Jesus 
VEE-JAY 861 

Staple Singers, The. On my way to Heaven; Low 
is the way VEE-JAY 866 
Knowles & Jackson Sextet, The. Give an account 
of your sins; Brighter day ahead VEE-JAY 862 
Dixie Knights Quartet. God’s magic hands; The 
devil and his old suitcase STAR 805 
Harmonizing Four, The. Go down, Moses; When 
I’ve done my best VEE-JAY 864 
Woods, Maceo. | will trust in the Lord; Sunday 
morning VEE-JAY 865 
Selah Singers, The. Music in the air; Old rugged 
cross GOSPEL 1001 
Roberta Martin Singers, The. I found Him; God 
specializes SAVOY 4103 


Williams, Marian. Hallelujah, praise the Lord; | 
can’t forget GOSPEL 1000 
Gospel Tones, The. Roll, Jordan, roll; How long 
has it been since you prayed? GOSPEL 1003 
Selah Singers, The. Jesus loves me; Trouble in the 
land GOSPEL 1002 
Back Home Choir. Al] in the sunlight of His love; 
I cried holy; Roll, Jordan, roll; FTWK (12 in. 
LP) VICTOR LPM 1857 
Original Five Blind Boys, The. I’m a soldier; In 
the hands of the Lord VEE-JAY 982 
Swan Silvertones. Move up; Oh, Mary, don’t you 
weep! VEE-JAY 808 
Taylor, Prof. Charles. I must live until morning; 

What you gonna do ’bout me 
SAVOY 4105 


THE FIRST JAZZ 
RECORD SPECIALISTS 
IN THE CITY! 


JAMES ASMAN’S 

RECORD CENTRE 

NOW HAS TWO 
ADDRESSES 


23a New Row, | (Newly Opened) 
St. Martin’s Lane | 38, Camomile St., 
London, W.C.2 Bishopsgate, 


London, E.C.3 
Better opportunities for Bargains ! 


Covent Garden 1380 


NIXA 


THE FREDDIE REDD TRIO 
with Guests 


“Get Happy” — Get Happy: Guessin’ : 
Studio Blues : Tunnelbanan : Farewell to 
Sweden: Dawn Mist: Duo: Beautiful 
Adela : Ohio: Blues X. 


NJL 19 (12” LP) 


“The Don Rendall Jazz Six” 
Alan Lomax 

Thad Jones and his Ensemble 
‘‘Mad Thad” 


Chris Barber's Jazz Band 
“Chris Barber in Concert” 


“Sonnie, Brownie And Chris” 
Alex Welsh and his Band 


NJL 7 (12” LP) 
“Blues In The Mississippi Night” NJL 8 (12” LP) 
NJL 13 (12” LP) 


NJL 6/15/17 (3-12” LP) 
NJT 515 (10” LP) 


DISTRIBUTED BY PYE G 


SONNY TERRY (vocal and harmonica), 
BROWNIE McGHEE (vocal and guitar), 
accompanied by Dave Lee (piano). 
“The Bluest” — Woman Lover: Black 
Horse Blues: Auto-mechanic Blues: 
Wholesale and Retail. 

NJE 1060 (7” EP) 


COLLECTED AND RECORDED by 

ALAN LOMAX 
“‘Murderers' Home” — Part 2— No More @ 
My Lawd: Early in the Morning : Whoa @ 
Back: Old Alabama. 


NJE 1063 (7” EP) 


“The Melrose Folio” 
VANGUARD 


Buck Clayton trumpet 
“Buckin The Blues” 


Ronnell Bright 
“Bright Flight" PPL 11016 (12” LP) 


Ruby Braff, trumpet; Ellis Larkins, plano 
“Two-Part Inventions In Jazz" 
PPT 12010/PPT 12022 (2-10" LPs) 


Jimmy Rushing 
“Jimmy Rushing Showcase" PPT 12016 (10” LP) 


“Sir Charles Thompson Trio” PPT 12020 (10” LP) 
“Urble Green and His Band” PPT 12021 (10” LP) 


NJT 516 (10" LP) 


PPL 11010 (12” LP) 


(SALES) 
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157. Jazz Discography 1957 


By now you should have obtained your 
copy of Just Jazz No. 2 and a nice quiet 
pastime whilst digesting your Christmas 
dinner will be to sit in an armchair with 
the book and this issue of Jazz Journal 
and make the following additions and 
corrections to Jazz Discography 1957. 
This information, for which I am in- 
debted to Jorgen Jepsen of Copenhagen, 
was received too late to be incorporated 
in the final proof. 


Page 13—Julian “Cannonball” Adder- 
ley. The correct name for the group on 
the first LP is Julian Adderley with 
Richard Hymann’s Orchestra. 

Page 71—Miles Davis. The recording 
date for the titles on Vg LDE191 is July 
9, 1955. 

Pages 75/76—Fats Domino. Additional 
matrix numbers as follows :— 

IM705 You Can Pack Your Suitcase 

IM1232 I'm Walkin’ 

IM1234 I’m In The Mood For Love 


IM667. You Done Me Wrong 
IM257 Tired Of Crying 

IM580 You Said You Loved Me 
IM841 Don’t You Know 


Page 84—Don Elliott. Matrix numbers 
and recording dates for titles on Lon 
LTZ-C15050 as follows:— 


SDE4268 Mighty Like A Rose 
SDE4269 Darn That Dream 
SDE4270 Oh, Look At Me Now 
SDE4271 Jeepers Creepers 
The above four titles recorded on Nov- 
ember 19, 1952. 
SDE4383 Where or When 
SDE4384 Take Me Out To The Ball 
Game 
SDE4385 A Stranger In Town 
The above three titles recorded January 
1953. 


Page 92—-Ella Fitzgerald. The person- 
nel of Dave Barbour’s Orchestra on 
Would You Like To Take A Walk? is 
Larry Neill, tpt: Frank Howard, tbn: Jack 
Dumont, Heinie Beau, Chuck Gentry, 
sax: Hank Jones, p; Ray Brown, bs; 
Alvin Stoller, d. 


Page 96—Slim Gaillard. Add to the 
personnel of the Slim’s Boogie session 
Karl George, tpt; Teddy Edwards, Bill 
Moore, ten. 


Paces 112/113—Chico Hamilton. Of 


the titles on Br LAT8225 Goodbye Baby/ 
Cheek To Chico/Sidney’s Theme were 


INFORMATION 


recorded on June 17, 1957 and the re- 
mainder on July 12, 1957. The musicians 
added for the last two titles are Conte 
Candoli, tpt; Frank Rosolino, Bob Mar- 
steller, Seymour Zelden, thn; Dominick 
Ferra, clt; Sinclair Lott, ten; Ernest 
Hughes, Klare Piselippo, p. 


Page 114—Lionel Hampton. Additional 
matrix numbers for the Quartet titles are 
as follows :— 


1548 Love For Sale 

1549 April In Paris 

1554 Willow Weep For Me 
1557 I Can't Get Started 


Pages 123/124/125—Woody Herman. 
The three MGM titles listed as being 
recorded on September 10, 1952 were 
actually recorded on September 30, 1952 
at the same time as East of the Sun. The 
missing matrix numbers are as follows: — 

52-S-3152 Our Love Is Here To Stay 

52-S-3154 I Would Do Anything For 


ou 
52-S-3155 In a Little Spanish Town 
The matrix number for Makin’ Whoopee 
is 20572. Delete reference to HMV POP 
371 in respect of Willow Weep For Me. 
The sax section for the March 15, 1957 
session is Hal McKusick, alt: Jim Cooker, 
Bob Newman, ten; Jack Nimitz, bar. The 
matrix number for Comes Love is 20815. 


Page 127—Johnny Hodges. There are 
some unfortunate errors in respect of 
three of the titles on Co 33C9051. Addi- 
tional matrix numbers are as follows :— 


521 Standing Room Only 

522 Nothing Yet 

671 Sweet Georgia Brown 
Therefore the first two of the above titles 
come from the March 4, 1951 session and 
Sweet Georgia Brown from the January 
26.. 1952 session. The personnel given 
above these three titles should be deleted 
and the placings corrected. 

Page 129—Elmo Hope. Matrix numbers 
for the titles on Esq 32-033 are as 
follows:— 


798 Zarou 

799 Fosterity 

800 Shutout 

801 Wail Frank Wail 

802 Yaho 

803 Georgia On My Mind 


Page 133—Milt Jackson. The correct 
recording date for the How High the 
Moon session is January 17, 1956. 

Page 133—TIllinois Jacquet. The com- 
plete and correct personnel for the March 


4] 


ERIC TOWNLEY 


21, 1952 session is Russell Jacquet, Elmon 
Wright, Lamar Wright, Joe Newman, tpt; 
Matthew Gee, Henry Coker, tbn; Earl 
Warren, Ernie Henry, alt; Illinois Jacquet, 
Lowell Hastings, ten; Cecil Payne, bar; 
John Acea, p; Freddie Green, g; Al Lucas, 
bs; Shadow Wilson, d. Matrix numbers 
for two of the titles on Co 33CX10085 
are:— 

2549 Learnin’ The Blues 

2550 Honeysuckle Rose 

Page 146—Stan Kenton. Although His 
Feet Too Big For De Bed has matrix 
16564 and would thus appear to come 
from the February 5, 1957 session this is 
not so as actually it is matrix 1279 re- 
numbered. Therefore this title was made 
on January 2, 1947 in New York City 
with this personnel. Chico Alvarez, 
Johnny Anderson, Buddy Childers, Kan 
Hanna, Ray Wetzel, tpt; Milt Bernhart, 
Skip Layton, Bart Varsalona, Kai Win- 
ding, ton: Eddie Meyers, alt; Bob Cooper, 
Vido Musso, ten; Bob Gioga, bar: Stan 
Kenton, p: Bob Ahern, g; Eddie Safran- 
ski, bs; Shelly Manne, d: Jose Mengual, 
mar; Pedro Allendro, bo; June Christy, 
The Pastels, vel. 


Page 151—Lee Konitz. The titles on 
Lon LTZ-K15092 were recorded on Sept- 
ember 26, October 5, 21, 22, 1956 but it 
is not known which titles apply to each 
date. 


Pages 151/152—-Gene Krupa. Addi- 
tional matrix numbers as follows :— 

1310 Midget 

1314 Showcase 

1498 How High The Moon 

1499 Love For Sale 

1500 Booted 

1501 This Can’t Be Love 

1502 September Song 

1503 Harmonica Shu Boogie 

1504 Don’t Be That Way 


Page 204—Shorty Rogers. The exact 
recording date for Astral Alley and 
Serenade In Sweets is December 11, 1955 
and for Chant of the Cosmos it is Dec- 
ember 10, 1955. 


Page 227—Art Tatum. Additional 
matrix numbers for the titles on Vg-Crl 
LVA9047 are as follows :— 

WNI1361 Cocktails For Two 

WN1363 After You've Gone 

WNI1365 Deep Purple 

Page 231—Carl Tjader. Matrix num- 
bers for 1 Want To Be Happy and 
Minority are SCT4425 and SCT4426 
respectively. 
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PAY AS THEY EARN 


Dear Sir. 

As Tony Standish has pointed out in 
his letter in the September Jazz Journal, 
the British audience for traditional jazz 
is large enough, and should be concerned 
enough, to do something practical to help 
the New Orleans musicians who want to 
record. While all the letters are being ex- 
changed, these musicians are living in 
poverty, and their suffering is sufficient 
reason to act quickly. Also, we must 
realize that there are few years left 
during which many of these men will be 
able to record. Punch Miller has written 
about some original compositions he 
wants to record, and these and others 
may be lost if someone doesn’t act soon. 


My suggestion is the formation of a 
subscription club among British tradi- 
tiona] fans who would support a recording 
programme of, perhaps, twelve records 
over a two-year period. The number of 
subscribers necessary to pay the recording 
costs and at least union scale for the 
musicians would be, perhaps, 300. Jazz 
Journal could sign up this number within 
a few months of intensive campaigning. 
With costs and union wages guaranteed 
by the club, perhaps Bill Russell or Sam 
Charters, or even Tony Standish, would 
be willing to undertake the recording. If 
not, there are others in New Orleans, in- 
cluding perhaps the researchers at Tulane 
in the new Ford Foundation project on 
New Orleans jazz. who would surely do 
the job for a non-profit subscription club. 


These records could perhaps be issued 
in the States as wel]. The British club 
could release rights for American issues 
to a company willing to share any profits 
on a 50-50 basis with the New Orleans 
musicians themselves. Under this arrange- 
ment. perhaps American Music records 
could be revived. If not, there is at least 
one small company Bob Koester’s 
Delmar Records in Chicago — that is 
genuinely interested in preserving New 
Orleans jazz. and which would surely be 
willing to give a large share of the profits 
back to the musicians. 


Even without an American outlet, how- 
ever, the British club would insure that 
the musicians were at least given the 
chance to record. and to be paid for it. 


ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU 


I feel sure that an appeal through Jazz 
Journal would be successful. If Tony 
Standish. or someone else on your staff 
is willing to organize the club, I should 
be happy to offer my subscription, and 
help publicize the club in the Leeds area. 
Perhaps traditional fans in London could 
be called to a meeting to organize plans. 
Organization in other cities could perhaps 
be carried out through the traditional 
jazz clubs. Surely Ken Colyer and other 
British traditionalists would be willing to 
help publicize the club. Perhaps “77 
Records” would undertake the pressing. 
This would be a genuine practical step 
which can be started immediately. to 
record Punch Miller, Kid Thomas and 
others before it is too late. 


BRUCE KING. 
Leeds, 2. 


STRICTLY NON-U 
Dear Sir, 

Concerning the October letter from 
Harold Flakser, I would like to verify his 
spelling of Frank “Big Boy” Goudie’s 
name. The mistaken spelling (Goodie) 
was introduced by the French and has 
been copied by all jazz writers since 
then. I knew Goudie well, as he was in 
Berlin for several years playing at the 
Negro Bar and other ioints. Back in 1952 
and 1953 I arranged two recording 
sessions with him. and I remember how 
he insisted that his name be spelled the 
correct way. 

Finally, I am working on a “Tiger 
Rag” discography and would appreciate 
information on odd versions. for instance 
Polish. Greek, Hindustani, Chinese, 
Japanese, etc. 

HORST H. LANGE, 
Berlin, Germany. 


AS GOOD AS EVER 
Dear Sir, 

It is no new thing to praise Stanley 
Dance, but in the main that praise has 
been concerned with his excellent and 
penetrating “Lightly and Politely column. 
J would like, however, to congratulate 
Mr. Dance on another facet of his work 
in the iazz world. 

I refer to the sterling service he has 
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done for jazz with his New York record- 
ings made éarlier this year. Long a cham- 
pion of the forgotten men of Mainstream 
he has now done a great deal to bring 
them back to their deserved prominence 

Listening to his Network Three broad- 
casts one finds it hard to believe that 
men like, Dicky Wells. Rex Stewart, Budd 
Johnson and Earl Hines have been so 
ill-served by the Stateside recording 
companies. 

They are obviously playing as well as 
ever and I hope that the critics in the 
States quickly realise this. 

I blame Leonard Feather and others 
of the same modern leanings for the lack 
of attention shown towards these artists. 

Now let us hope that they will perhaps 
realise that in the “Melody Maker” 
critics’ poll there was no “turning the 
clock back” but a genuine assessment of 
the best. not the newest, in jazz. 


KEN GALLACHER, 
Dundee. 


SUCH SWEET THUNDER 


Dear Sir. 

The controversial Duke Ellington tour 
is over and the sounds of that tremen- 
dous. overwhelming band are just an 
indelible aural mark in the memory. I 
hope it is not too late for an ordinary 
jazz fan to make one or two comments. I 
sav ‘ordinary jazz fan’ as I would not 
wish to be associated with Britain’s 
galaxy of critics who, almost without ex- 
ception, flavoured their criticisms of the 
Duke with some rather sour sentences. 

The majority of our elderly critics such 
as the redoubtable Mr. Dance and Messrs. 
Bellerby. Traill. Fox. Jones et alia seemed 
slightly dissatisfied with what must have 
been the greatest explosion of musical 
sound in Britain since 1933—when the 
Duke was here last. Such sweet sounds 
will never, I am certain, be heard in 
Elysium. 

Because Ellington failed to play enough 
band numbers voices were raised in pro- 
test. But oh how loud would the cries 
have been if Johnny Hodges had not had 
his solo spot. To my mind Ellington pre- 
sented, as far as possible, a balanced 
programme to suit every reasonable taste. 
In essence he put on a two-hour enter- 
tainment and disappointed only — the 
critics. Didn't he prove. as Armstrong 
and Basie have proved, that jazz. if it is 
to exist as a musical form. must entertain. 

The critics’ idol was human after all 
and capable of such lapses of taste as 
featuring drum solos and song ard dance 
turns. Tut. tut. However it is significant 
that practising musicians such as Johnny 
Dankworth. Benny Green and Humphrey 
Lvttelton were unanimous in praising the 
Duke without qualification. Surely they 
know what they are talking about. 

Mav I finally twist a hackneved quote 
from Shakespeare to sum up: “The fault 
Dear Critics. is not in your stars, but in 
yourselves. that you are underlings”. 


KEVIN HENRIQUES 
Ewell, Surrey. 


LETTER FROM AMERICA 


Dear Sir, 
Madison, Wisconsin, is hardly a “jazz 
town”, but lately, with 15-20,000 students 
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swelling the population to some 110,000, 
there has been an influx of jazz talent. 

The students are not always as dis- 
cerning as one would wish. They flocked 
to hear George Shearing and, at another 
concert, they joined in enthusiastically 
on folk songs provided by Pete Seeger 
and Sonny Terry. But they did not give 
the George Lewis band its due when it 
paid a first visit to these Northern parts. 

Bob Scobey and his band played at the 
Villa, a bar on the outskirts of town. 
Their music, was a happy, orthodox brand 
of dixieland, less rigid and doctrinaire 
than I had expected. There were some 
simple arrangements, but not such as to 
kill spontaneity, and the band obviously 
enjoyed itself. The main defect was a 
tendency to play too loud on fast num- 
bers, and to lapse into sentimentality on 
slow ones. Scobey’s clear tone and ob- 
vious sincerity compensated for his 
occasional lack of ideas; with him were 
Clancy Hayes, whose vocals added a 
touch of humour for the audience’s sake; 
Brian Shanley, a young Chicago clari- 
nettist with a shrill tone but fluent line; 
Jim Beebe, also in his twenties, on 
trombone, had a rich tone and good 
attack but his phrasing was a bit 
stiff; Dave Black, who spent two years 
with Ellington, was on drums—solid and 
unassuming; and, on piano, George Zack. 
This latter had replaced fellow Chicagoan 
Floyd Bean about a month previous, 
having just recovered from a bout of 


alcoholism, about which he was remark- 
ably frank. His solos were limited but 
solid gin mill piano. Finally, the band 
had a very good tuba player in Rich 
Mattison, who also took some excellent, 
fluid solos on valve trombone. 

George Zack told me how he studied 
piano for four years at the Chicago Con- 
servatory—‘“all paper work and theory” 
~——until one day he was standing on the 
corner of Wabash Avenue when a wagon 
came round the corner carrying the band 
that King Oliver had at the Sunset Cafe. 
George was fascinated—he hadn’t heard 
jazz before!—and he followed the band 
“right the way to 31st St.” Later he met 
Louis and Muggsy and found that he 
“never wanted to go back to the Conser- 
vatory”. 

George Lewis played at the so-called 
“Badger Bash” (Wisconsin is the Badger 
State) in the University Union Cafeteria. 
I had a long talk with Dorothy Tait, the 
band’s manager, who told me _ that 
George’s doctor has forbidden him to 
work more than one night a week in New 
Orleans because of the bad working con- 
ditions. This band is virtually booked to 
come to England in the New Year (they'll 
be at sea on New Year’s Eve). The band 
cansisted of Kid Howard (tpt): Jim Robin- 
son (tbn); Joe Robichaux (pno); Pava- 
geau (bs); Joe Watkins (drs). Many 
jazzmen, I have found, are disappointing 
in the flesh, but Scobey wasn’t and Lewis 
was a revelation to me! The fluency of 


his improvisation was a delight and the 
fullness of his tone a surprise. The gene- 
ric similarity with Ed Hall, my favourite 
clarinettist, was immediately apparent. 

Listening to the band I had a strange 
feeling of “this is what it was really like’. 
Howard’s playing revealed to me the in- 
novations which Armstrong introduced 
into the original New Orleans style. 
Howard was not dominant and stayed 
very close to the melody, especially during 
the first half of the evening when the 
audience was polite and restrained. Later, 
they warmed up and the band’s straight- 
forward approach made even sometimes 
corny tunes like ‘“‘Mama Don’t Allow It”, 
and “The Saints” sound new and enter- 
taining. This was pure music in the sense 
that it was not affected in any way—full 
of good humour and gaiety. 

Lewis, as nearly everyone knows, is 
delightfully modest and unassuming—he 
loves England, is thrilled to be returning. 
He doesn’t mind modern jazz “a 
certainly can’t play like Brubeck’, he 
admitted, “but probably he can’t play 
like us”. I should add that Robichaux is 
a fine pianist, who is given ample scope 
for solo work. The band should be a 
sensation in England. Incidentally, these 
people seem to have a high regard for 
British jazz—Barber, Colyer, Lyttelton— 
and a low opinion of the home product. 


BOB COATS 
Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
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MODERN 
NEW ORLEANS 


‘COOL TRADITIONAL JAZZ' 
New Orleans Hop Scop Blues 
Snag it 
it makes my love come down 

Working man blues‘ 


VOCAL 


‘FRED SINGS' 
Shine 
Stars fell on Alabama 
Lazy river 
Dallas Blues 


MAINSTREAM 


‘TOGETHER AGAIN ' 
The golden striker 
One hour 
The glory of love 
Five years /ater 


CLASSIC 
NEW ORLEANS 


‘JUNGLE JAZZ’ 

Jungle Blues 

Alligator Hop 
Wild Man Blues 
King of the Zulus 


FRED FYDLER 
and The Saints Jazz Band 
GEP8709 (previously issued) 


CHRISTIE BROTHERS 
STOMPERS 
GEP8719 


THE TEDDY LAYTON 
JAZZ BAND 
GEP8714 


CY LAURIE 
and his Band 
GEP8710 (previously issued) 


PARLOPHONE (§) PLAY RECORDS. 


(‘Parlophone’ is the Trade Mark of The Parlophone Co, Ltd, ) 


PRESENTS NO PROBLEM—GIVE RECORD TOKENS FOR CHRISTMAS 
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FOUR AEPECTS OF JAZZ 
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New York Scene 
(Continued from page 15). 


melodic to the core. It is not hard to 
determine, after some close listening. that 
his fresh, bubbling lines are based on 
old standbys like “All of Me”, “Indiana” 
or “All The Things You Are”. In the 
company of Warne Marsh, a tenorist who 
does not imitate but needs a little more 
strength in his playing, Paul Chambers 
(on leave from Miles) and drummer Paul 
Motian, Lennie played some warm and 
happy jazz. It isn’t easy to assign it a 
slot—but it is jazz. The majority of the 
audience, however, seemed so convinced 
of the stern profundity of what they were 
hearing that thev never cracked a smile, 
even at some of Lenny’s wittiest inven- 
tions. They reminded me of the people 
who think they are hearing “Dixieland” 
at the Metropole. Listen to Lennie’s 
“Requiem”, forget all the things you've 
read about him, and perhaps you will 
discover another contemporary jazz voice 
of significance that can communicate 
emotion. 


Trombonist Andy Russo died in his 
sleep in late October. Russo was a jovial, 
relaxed man who had held down the 
trombone spot at “Nick’s” for almost a 
decade. Among his early jobs was one 
with Roger Wolfe Kahn, and during the 
30°s and early forties he was a member 
of Red Norvo’s fine swing band. Not a 
startling soloist. he was an expert en- 
semble player with an excellent technique 
probably derived from Miff Mole. His 
playing was perfectly suited to the tight- 
textured ensemble style of Phil Napolon 
and Billy Maxted, the modified “New 
York Style” that sprang up at “Nick’s” in 
the late 40’s. And he could play some 
nice blues. 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 32). 


which are now found not to be his works 
will be of great interest to collectors. 

It is said this book took over ten years 
to prepare—I don’t wonder at it! Now 
please Mr. Conner will you get to work 
on Louis Armstrong—and quickly. 


Sinclair Traill 


(A limited number of copies are available from 
this office—price 40s., post paid). 


COUNT BASIE 


by Raymond Horricks 


(Jazz Book Club, 38, William IV St., 
W.C.2. Illustrated pp. 320) 


The first publication of this book was 
perceptively reviewed by Eric Townley 
in Jazz Journal, July, 1957. I have little 
to add to his judgement, except to say 
that he was far too kind. The effort of 
wading through this treacly prose brought 
me little reward: The author’s knowledge 
of blues history, essential to anyone 
writing a book on Basie, is sketchy: his 
claims for Kansas City jazz are often 
preposterous and the innocent reader 
would be left with the idea that all that 
went before was barbaric and played 
largely in cotton-fields. I have no doubt 
that Raymond Horricks put in a lot of 
ground-work before writing this book, 
but in labouring to be thorough he has 
merely become tedious. 


Tony Standish 


File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here is the ideal method with which to 
| preserve ~~ monthly copies of JAZZ 


JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
| received, giving full protection and obvi- 
| ating loss or damage. 

| This self-binder opens flat at any page 
|and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 

The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
| volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 
| The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
| London, W.12. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 
JAZZ: NEW ORLEANS 1885-1957 by Samuel B. Charters. A 
biographical history of New Orleans music. Price 25/9 post 
free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957 complete-bound, hard board covers. 
gilt lettering on face and spine. 35/- each, post free. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Some back issues available. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Selection of back issues 1955/6/7 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” WALLER. Post free 2/9. 
PICK-UP. June 1947 and Sept. 1947 issues available, price 6d. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. Duke Ellington, Earl Hines, Josh White. 


(on art paper), 10d. each, 2d. postage. Ma Rainey (4 
colours on art paper), 1/- each, 2d. postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Big Fat Ham. Winin’ Boy Blues. The 
Naked Dance. The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why ? We 
Are Elks. If You Knew. My Home Is In a Southern Town. 
3/3 per copy, post free. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-. SOUND NEWS, 10 Ciifford 
Street, London, W.1. 


MORTON’S FABULOUS LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
RECORDINGS. On twelve 12-inch Circle L.P.s. Offers. 
Parfitt, 43 Ridge Ave., Letchworth, Herts. 


FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. 
Write for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, 
DENTON, MANCHESTER. 


HAPPY CIRCLE ends loneliness. Contacts all ages every- 
where since 1943. Attractive Introduction lists and_testi- 
monials 2/6d. Friendly Folk Association, Torquay. 


THE SECOND LINE. Illustrated magazine of the New Orleans 
Jazz Club. Jan/Feb, 1958. Price 2/3 a copy post free. 


FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE. 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 
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The Swing Shop Page 


CHRISTMAS CRACKERS! 


1) JELLY ROLL MORTON. Black Btm. Stomp/The Chant/Steamboat Stomp/Turtle Twist/Smilin’ the 
Bl. Away/Mournful Serenade/Some Day Sweetheart/Jelly Roll Bl./Cannon Ball/Dr. Jazz/My Dixie 


Home/Seattle Hunch/Deep Creek/Red Hot Pepper/That’s Like It Ought To Be 12” 59/6 
2) HENRY ALLEN. Working On the Railroad/Frankie & Johnny/City of Blues/Careless Love/The Good 

Old Summer Time/Bill Bailey / Maryland 10” 39/6 
3) STARS OF COUNT BASIE’S BAND. Sidewalks of N.Y./The Midgets/Alone In the Night/A.M. Romp/ 

Casey Jones/Careless Love 10” 39/6 
4) COLEMAN HAWKINS. The Man I Love/Lover Come Back To Me/Sweet Lorraine/Crazy Rhythm/ 

Get Happy/How Deep Is the Ocean/Voodte/Blues Changes 10” 39/6 
5) FLETCHER HENDERSON. St. Louis Shuffle/Variety Stomp/It Looks Like Rain/Sugar Foot Stomp/ 

Moonrise On the Lowlands/Harlem Madness/You Can Depend On Me/Jim Town BI. 10” 39/6 
6) BILLIE HOLIDAY. I Gotta Right To Sing the Bl./Fine & Mellow/Yesterdays/Funny That Way/| 

Love My Man/Sunny Side of the St./Strange Fruit/Lover Come Back/My Old Flame/etc. 10” 39/6 
7) CHARLIE PARKER. Relaxin’ at Camarillo/Cheers/Carvin’ the Bird/Stupendous/Max Is Making 

Way/Klactoveedsedstene /Dexterity/Trade Winds/Crazeology/Yardbird Suite 10” 39/6 
8) OMER SIMEON TRIO. St. James’ Infirmary/Aunt Hagar’s Children/Quati Rhythm/Quati Blues/ 

Frankie & Johnny/Grand Boubousse/Lagniappe/ Bill Bailey 10” 39/6 
9) LESTER YOUNG. Three Little Words/4 o’clock Drag/Jo Jo/I Got Rhythm/I Want a Little Girl/ 

Countless Bl./Pagin’ the Devil/Way Down Yonder in New Orleans 10” 39/6 
10) CHU BERRY/COLEMAN HAWKINS. Stardust /Sittin’ In/46 W.52/Body & Soul/Smack / Dedication / 

I Can’t Believe That You're In Love With Me/I Surrender, Dear 10” 39/6 
11) LIONEL HAMPTON. Deep Purple/Too Much/Take the “A” Train/Undecided/My Man/I Don't 

Stand a Ghost of a Chance With You 10” 39/6 
12) POWERHOUSE PIANO (Tom Harris—Charley Castner). Yancey Goes Honky Tonk/Death & Trans- 

figutation Stomp/St. Lou Boo Woo/Double In Mind/Whistlin’ Bl./Steady Rider 10” 39/6 
13) JOHNNY DUNN. Bugle BI./Birmingham BI./Put & Take/Moanful BI./Cornet Bl./Ham & Eggs/ 

Buffalo BI./You Need Lovin’/Sgt. Dunn’s Bugle Call/ Never Heard the BI. 10” Trans. 40/- 
14) BIG MACEO. Kid Man BI./Things Have Changed/Winter Time/I’m So Worried/All Over Now/ 

Won't Be a Fool No More/Have You Heard About It/Leaving BI. 10” Trans. 35/- 


TIMELY CLARIFICATION! Some people tend to confuse our Ten Week Record and Book Club with the Jazz 
Book Club. Both are excellent institutions. The first is a scheme to enable Inland Customers to obtain a regular 
supply of their requirements on extended payments. The JBC publishes jazz books for its members all over the world 
at fantastically cheap prices (sometimes less than one quarter of normal price). We shall be very happy to supply 
further details of either club (or both!). 


OVERSEAS READERS! Our export service (tax free) is unsurpassed. Prompt despatch (subject to availability of discs 
on order). Full insurance. Wide experience of your difficulties and requirements. Complete personal co-operation. 
Expert packing. There must be somethmg you want... . records, books, playing equipment, drinks, girls? (We're 
just the same over here!). 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) | 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


A Very Merry Christmas to our many Customers and Friends (most of whom are both)! 
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V O U GREATEST 


OGUE IN THE WORLD JAZZ 


GIVE JAZZ FOR CHRISTMAS AND YOU GIVE PLEASURE! 


HERE ARE A SELECTION OF OUR BEST SELLERS TO PICK FROM 


Still the All-Time Winner! 
“MY FAIR LADY” 
by 
SHELLY MANNE — 


ANDRE PREVIN — 
LEROY VINNEGAR 


LAC 12100 


CONTEMPORARY 
A Steady Seller! 
“PAL JOEY” 
by 


SHELLY MANNE — 
ANDRE PREVIN — 
RED MITCHELL 


LAC 12126 


Coming Up Fast! 
“LPL ABNER” 
by 
SHELLY MANNE — 


ANDRE PREVIN — 
LEROY VINNEGAR 


LAC 12130 


For full details of our Wonderful New Releases during November and 
December see “‘Record Press’? — on sale early in December 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW! 
TWO OF THE NEW ISSUES TO LOOK FOR: 


Gerry Mulligan Song Book - Vol. /.- LAE 12128 
Firehouse Five Plus Two Goes To Sea - LAG 12150 


A Big Hit! 
“SOUTH PACIFIC” 
by 
CHICO HAMILTON QUINTET 


LAE 12127 


WORLD PACIFIC 
Selling Big! 
“THE KING AND I" 
by 
THE MASTERSOUNDS 


LAE 12132 


Everybody’s Favourite! 
Ace Guitarist 
JIM HALL 

At His Swinging Best 


LAE 12072 


TEMPO THE JAZZ LABEL 


AND FOR THE BEST FROM BRITAIN ! 


High Among the Hits! 
TUBBY HAYES — 
RONNIE SCOTT 
and the 
JAZZ COURIERS 


TAP I5 


“PAL JIMMY” 
songs from 
“PAL JOEY” 
plus some originals starring 
JIMMIE DEUCHAR 


TAP 20 


It's A Swinging Sensation! 
“THE JAZZ COURIERS IN 
CONCERT” 
featuring 
Ronnie Scott and Tubby Hayes 


TAP 22 


VOGUE RECORDS LID., 


113 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, SW3. 


Tel: KNI 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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